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— Slow Down the Band Wagon! 
im ex- 
honey ‘ > y . 
at are The Elephants Can’t Keep Up With the Parade 
By Kennith Hawkins 
bia LL beekeepers are peculiar, (Being an interview with some Another western leader says: “We 
including my husband,” an Sig eS . : a _ in state work need to know more of 
seek elderly lady once explained to me. thirty beekeeping leaders in as 


; what is going on in other states in 
Continuing, she said: “He will spend any Stales who were willing 40 ~our line of work. The bee journals 
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more than an hour trying to get a 
worthless swarm of bees out of a 
tree and then kick if I am five min- 


express themselves quite emphat- 
ically, with the understanding 


should report this more at length in- 
stead of devoting so much space to 
a picture of an apiary because the 


utes late with breakfast.’’ Does this that their names Were not to be man bought a $50 order of bee sup- 
explain. most of the troubles of used.) plies.” Lack of information is a 


American beekeeping today? Do we 
spend too much time on beekeeping 
trifles? 

followed the 


Have the “leaders” 





many fine men engaged in our indus- 
try today. 


great handicap, and this very lack 
tends to bring about a division of 
thought and action, especially within 
a state where the beekeepers do not 


We need many more of “eclager 

_ wishes of the beekeeping “loud this type, however. An example is have enough contact. This is re- 

— > speakers” and not been leaders’ evident in most countries across the ported 8 be particularly true where 
enough? While this is a criticism Atlantic Ocean, where leaders in sci- "OUNt@!n Tanges divide a state geo- 
frequently heard (by the writer), I ence, exploration and government are graphically and hinder frequent con- 
would not set this forth as an es-_ usually at least honorary officers and aes. 
pecial ill of beekeeping today, for, members of most beekeepers’ associa- One of the most flagrant examples 
being personally acquainted with tions. Americans are prone to scoff of an idea persisted in which had 
practically every leader in this coun- at Europeans in such connections, but divided states and brought about un- 
try, I know they are a fine type of we need guidance in our deliberations told interruption in consistent laws 
men. No job has been more thank- that men of similar standing in this is the shipment of bees on combs, 
less in the last fifteen years than the country could well supply. Can you The writer holds no brief for or 
leadership of most beekeeping so- imagine anyone like President Hoover 4#@!nst. However, to quote a south- 
cieties. I wonder if much of the keeping bees as a hobby or pastime, ern leader: “This insistence has 
trouble hasn’t been that the real as the president of at least one Euro- Caused more trouble than any one 
problems may not have been put be- pean republic and the king of an- idea that comes to my mind. I would 
fore the membership clearly enough. other are reputed to do? Hoover as rather receive bees shipped on combs, 
One leader voiced that opinion to a beekeeper would make too good but in the face of law after law 
me recently. campaign ammunition for the Demo- passed by states, both north and 

Another says: “What we need is crats, I fear! south, against the danger of spread- 
more frankness and less diplomacy.” “It is, however, a wholesome thing ing disease this way, I have been 
Of course, there is seldom use in any that state and university men are pie a a endl gee personal 
leader being so frank in condemning taking a more active interest in bee- pee ige a hippie coreg — anen 
‘crank’ ideas that he loses his leader- | ening in this country the last dec- re ee ee atest number. 
ship. While there might be a sub- vf “an aeons ' It is interesting to note that there 
, ec a : ade,’”’ an eastern man says. He is Des 

stantial gain in frowning upon crank a . are authentic cases, I believe, where 
. . , right. A few years back it was policy ; eater yer : ; ; , 
ideas, much diplomacy would never- Sa ee 7 ~ disease has evidently been spread by 
theless have to be used to convince t® make fun of the “white collar the shipment of bees in ¢ombless 
one’s membership that the idea was beekeeper, but he holds more nearly packages, where shipper and receiver 
really subservient to other more im- the position deserved today. In this were too near each other. However, 
portant principles to be worked out. connection this same man, who comes’ no one can hold out successfully 
No doubt more frankness is needed, from a commercial honey-producing against a majority. 

= but diplomacy must accompany it.” state, says: “I begin to feel that the “One often hears honey producers 

Failure to interest the better type commercial producers are often more complaining because they get so little 

of men in honey production is cited apt to criticize than the little fellow. help,’’ says a Texas leader. He con- 
by another authority as a necessity They should help much more than _ tinues: “I know of no more evident 

; lacking today. Of course, there are they do.” failure of beekeepers to take help 
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offered than their failure to use the 
printed matter featuring honey put 
out by the Kellogg Company. Mr. 


Freeman, advertising manager of the 
Kellogg Company, tells me he has 
hundreds of printed recipe booklets 
featuring honey, free for the asking, 
yet few are asked for.”’ Modesty 
may have caused honey producers to 
hesitate to accept Mr. Freeman’s of- 
fer, but most of us are not modest 
when something good is offered for 


nothing. This case is hard to ex- 
plain. 
No more lack of unanimity is 


evident than the variations recom- 
mended in bee disease treatment, 
according to an Ohio leader. Another 
says: “One state says "em up 
and down in the rain barrel; another 
says shake the liver out of ’em, and 
still another says burn ’em up. It 
leaves the beekeeper with the impres- 
sion that most of the advice may have 
been given before proven and, as a 
consequence, he uses his own ideas 
or, more often, does nothing at all.” 
This is too true. 

There have been disease “cures” 
advocated in recent years where an 
opportunity arose to make capital of 
the advocacy, when later it was found 
the method was safe only in the 
hands of the expert. Of course, 
nothing should be recommended un- 
less it is safe for the amateur, and 
the professional will then take care 
of himself. Where is our associa- 
tion of apiary inspectors? 


souse 


However, the most pertinent fact 
is that there seems to be no agree- 
ment among the state leaders as to 
the best treatment for American 
foulbrood, despite opportunity to re- 
mold existing laws with the help of 
the “rank and file’? waiting for lead- 
ership. ‘One thing is that many 
who in years gone by condemned the 
fire method may now be found at 
times shamefacedly ‘back of the 
woodshed’ burning up American foul- 
brood,” says a Michigan man. _ It 
may be an uneconomic method, just 
as wholesale slaughter of cattle 
seemed in the late outbreak of hoof- 
and-mouth disease in this country, 
but a real fester upon any industry 
may only best be treated thoroughly. 

No one can say but that acarine 
disease might have been a_ serious 
menace in this country. However, as 
a southwestern leader points out: 
“The drastic measures worked out by 
Dr. Phillips at least forestalled a pos- 
sible serious danger, which was really 
serious in the countries where it was 
endemic. However, he received little 
thanks and, in fact, was severely 
criticized by many on the grounds 
that more ready importation of 
queenbees from other countries was 
necessary. All those who really 
needed queens from other countries 
have apparently gotten them, the in- 
cident is largely forgotten, yet it 
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raised a great hullabaloo at the time. 
I think this is the most typical ex- 
ample of lack of unanimity in bee- 
keeping. 

An eastern man whose name is 
respected throughout this country in 
national beekeeping circles cites the 
lack of any material follow-through 
by the states or the industry since 
the promulgation of the national 
honey grading was, saying: ‘Before 
the advent of the national grading 
rules we beheld commercial concerns 
making their own grading rules, co- 
operatives disagreeing and an endless 
jockeying to gain material advantage 
for the honey produced in one lo- 
cality or region. Then along came a 
reasonable compromise in the form 
of the national grading rules. Did 
beekeepers take them to heart? They 
did not! Nor have they done much 
with them since, beyond an occa- 
sional resolution at an annual meet- 
ing commending the national rules. 
Why should leaders go to the trouble 


and expense of effecting such real 
progress as national grading rules 
and then never even be asked by 


honey producers how they could use 
such rules to their own advantage?’’ 

‘How many resolutions passed at 
the last meeting of any beekeepers’ 


association have been followed 
through?” asks another. “I would 
like to know how many chairmen 
of committees have done anything 
toward carrying out the projects 


set for them, since they so gracefully 
accepted a chairmanship.”’ (This bor- 
ders on the sarcastic.) While busy 
men away from the excitement of 
“putting over’ a good project are 
likely to slow up a bit in perform- 
ance later, isn’t it true they should 
not accept responsibility unless they 
will carry out the work? 

One action taken at the last League 
meeting which brought almost uni- 
versal criticism by those the writer 
interviewed was the place of the next 
meeting, at Toronto. Many agree 
that no meeting should be held north 
of Chicago, none east of Cincinnati, 
nor west of Kansas City. This opin- 
ion is so consistently expressed that 
it ought to be given consideration at 
the next meeting. When Toronto was 
chosen as the place of meeting there 
was some prophesy that it would be 
a fine Canadian meeting with few 
from the U. S. in attendance, except 
those from border states. However, 
there is an angle, perhaps overlooked, 
pointed out by a Wisconsin leader. 
He says: “At no time have market- 
ing conditions been more serious in 
the honey industry than now. The 
strong cooperative in Canada should 
work more closely with our own co- 
operatives, and with this end in view 
Toronto was chosen.” 

Those interviewed were almost 
unanimous in citing the recent bees- 
wax tariff agitation as the most con- 





the 


each other before 


spicuous example of failure of 
leaders to consult 
embarking on a_ national problem. 
One easterner says: “‘Thanks to the 
candle manufacturers, the tariff was 
killed. Although many of us worked 
against it, conflicting arguments from 
various leaders in beekeeping emascu- 
lated our efforts. The proposed tariff 
was deservedly killed, for while it 
would possibly benefit some commer- 
cial producers, it would impose a duty 
upon the great majority of amateur 
beekeepers, who were unrepresented 
and who buy the bulk of foundation.” 
Without any briefs for either side, 
it is only fair to report that many 
others agree most bee journals were 
conspicuous in their silence during 
the fight in congressional committee. 

“How much better it would have 
looked to outsiders viewing our in- 
dustry if the League could have been 
asked to poll the states and then 
acted as the one representative of 
American beekeepers,” a beekeeping 
instructor writes. 

All this citation of sentiments 
voiced readily by leaders in various 
states shows conclusively a conspicu- 
ous failure to cooperate among the 
leaders. ‘“‘How may the leaders ex- 
pect the so-called ‘rank and file’ to 
cooperate with such an example set?” 
says another. Without any brief for 
the League, but because it is our one 
existent national organization, one 
northern writer ventures the opinion 
that ‘“‘Beekeeping will make no ma- 
terial progress nationally until the 
League is recognized by all factions. 
It must either be recognized or some 
other national organization formed 
to replace it, or beekeepers will con- 
tinue to make themselves conspicuous 
by acting at cross points on national 
problems.” 

“There can be no successful body 
without a head,” says a southeastern 
leader who has heretofore been luke- 
warm toward the League. 

“The American Honey Institute 
was organized to complete the work 
of the national organization. It has 
no such object as replacing the 
League. Manufacturers of bee sup- 
plies and allied interests are barred 
from active participation in the 
League and, tiring of having their 
money used without representation, 
decided to have their own organiza- 
tion. Even it has been beset with 
some differences of opinion, but has 
at least a record of acting consist- 
ently,” says another. To quote this 
enthusiastic correspondent further: 
“The Institute has been in a position 
to do much to increase honey uses 
generally.” 

However, the Institute is not re- 
ceiving the financial support of the 
beekeepers that it should, although 
it is destined to be turned over to 
the honey producers themselves when- 

(Continued on page 460) 
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Should Colonies Be Requeened Every Year ? 


By Alfred H. Pering 


OUR editorial on page 320 of 

the American Bee Journal for 
July, 1930, under the caption, ‘‘Re- 
queening,” contains some mighty 
good advice. Any reader of your 
Journal should be well fortified if 
he takes exceptions to what you say. 
One hesitates to counter such an 
authority as the publisher of the lead- 
ing bee magazine or take issue with 
an apiarist who handles colonies on 
such a scale as to be classed with or 
even above the average commercial 
honey producer. 

It has been many years since the 
writer owned and operated a suffi- 
cient number of colonies of bees to 
“even have a look in” upon the class 
of beekeepers who rate themselves 
as commercial producers or of those 
who depend upon their bees to pro- 
duce their “bread and butter” (as 
well as their honey). Only during 
one season did I ever own and oper- 
ate as many as two hundred and a 
quarter colonies. Since then, fewer 
colonies and some honey and wax to 
sell, all the honey we want to eat, 
and the keen pleasure of pastime and 
profit, of varied and numerous ex- 
periments, has been ‘‘my forte’’—so 
I hesitate. 

You say, ‘“‘Many people advise the 
replacing of queens with younger 
ones every year. We cannot agree 
with this.” “Most queens are 
fully as good in their second year as 
in their first, and it is giving our- 
selves unnecessary work to replace 
them before the second year of lay- 
ing. In fact, it is exchanging a posi- 
tive condition for a more: or less 
doubtful one. We know what our 
queen is and we do not know what 
the young one will be.” 

Now, that is all fact. Ever since 
I learned that the value of a queen 
was largely dependent upon her 
ability to lay rapidly and that a 
queen’s age was relative to the num- 
ber of eggs she had already laid, and 
not to the number of weeks, months 
or years she had headed her colony, 
I say ever since then I have been 
making some observations, and ex- 
periments too, as to a queen’s value 
after her bees had gathered a good 
crop of honey or surplus honey above 
the normal number of pounds per 
colony as stored by the entire apiary. 

You say in substance that where 
a queen has done her full duty the 
first year the new queen selected to 
replace her before the end of her 
second season represents an interro- 
gation point. Yes, but— 

Here, in the South, queens can, and 
many of them do, lay during every 
month of the year. These queens can 
easily lay themselves “out” in a year 
and consequently are worthless for 
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the second, and the beekeeper can be 
the loser during the period she is 
slowing down, and, while supersedure 
is taking place, the beekeeper is pes- 
tered too with consequent swarm- 
ing—supersedure swarms. 

A gooa queen can soon lay herself 
out even in a ten-frame Langstroth 
hive here in the South, where the 
laying season is so long; at least the 
abnormal rapid layers can. Where 
the large hive is used, I should regard 
the queen as “an interrogation point” 
just as soon as her bees had become 
so populous as to store a good aver- 
age crop. I would watch her. | 
would also watch out for the slowing 
up of a queen that had “led all the 
rest” in honey production in any size 
hive. 

Partly as an experiment and to 
make increase, I have used up a good 
queen in a single season by giving 
her empty brood combs in which to 
lay, and then remove these brood 
frames and give to weak colonies. 
Several times have I had the queen 
give out in her rapid laying when 
working her strong colony to draw 
and finish full sheets of foundation, 
especially if the Modified Dadant 
frames were used. 

In transferring colonies from eight- 
and ten-frame hives to the Modified 
Dadant hive I have found it quite 
convenient to use my best young 
queen to lay in combs being drawn 
and to be transferred to colonies 
being built up for increase. I do 
not think I overstate it when I say 
that I think I can cause a good queen 
to lay herself out in less than six 
months, especially if that object is 
sought. 

So, in conclusion, while I do not 
wish to take issue with you as to 
whether to requeen every year, I 
would keep an eye out upon queens 
that had done extraordinarily well 
as you say, “interrogation points.” 
This I mean in any locality, north 
or south. The farther south the more 
watching. I do not know how far 
south I would draw the line and then 
say requeen every year south of that 
line. Florida. 


The Famous California 
Lawsuit 
By R. B. McCain 


HE long-drawn-out legal battle 

over some of the provisions of 
the California bee inspection law has 
resulted in a decision for John Gray, 
an attorney, who filed suit in Decem- 
ber, 1928, against the inspection au- 
thorities of the state and several 
northern counties for damages on 
account of the destruction of bees 
and equipment that were alleged to 


be infected with foulbrood disease. 
The court held that, although the 
constitutionality of the law was not 
called in question, the act itself 
should be interpreted as not allowing 
forcible burning of bees or equip- 
ment where owners are attempting 
to eradicate the disease. 

Although Gray won his case, the 
court disallowed part of his claim 
for damages on the ground that the 
claim was not collectable in the 
county where the case was tried. If 
the claimant desires to obtain dam- 
ages for the destruction of his bees 
and equipment from county authori- 
ties, he will be obliged to bring suit 
in each county where the property 
was destroyed. It is reported that 
claims for damages aggregated $14.,- 
000 and that the cost of the defense 
to the state and county inspection 
authorities was more than $500. It 
is not stated who will be the party 
to foot this bill, but it is supposed 
that the taxpayers of the state and 
counties involved will have to pay it. 

Newspapers quoting the county 
authorities on the outcome of. this 
famous case indicate that there will 
be an appeal to the higher courts. In 
the meanwhile the beekeepers of the 
state of California are wondering 
when the business of bee inspection 
will cease to be a fight over methods 
of treatment and settle down to the 
real work of eradicating disease ac 
cording to rational and _= scientific 
methods that do not involve unneces 
sary destruction of valuable prop 
erty. 

Those who sponsored the present 
law and believed that it would be the 
means of cleaning up the apiaries of 
the state now feel that recent de 
cisions of the courts have blasted 
their hopes. Recent correspondence 
from prominent beekeepers in the 
part of the state where these lawsuits 
were tried reflect a desire for a re- 
vision of the law to meet the situa 
tion created by these decisions. There 
could hardly be a doubt that some 
thing will have to be done about the 
mater. 

If, as has been decided by the 
superior court, the present law, by 
its own terms, permits the use of 
various methods of treatment, such 
as shaking, and ties the hands of the 
inspection authorities at the very 
point at which they expected’ the 
greatest freedom in the use of legal 
power, the most logical and reason- 
able thing to do, under the circum- 
stances, is to abandon entirely that 
method of procedure and find a bet- 
ter way. The time seems ripe for 
the inauguration of a movement to 
obtain a law that will put the matter 
of bee inspection, diagnosis and eradi 
cation of brood diseases in the hands 
of practical beekeepers who are also 
trained experts in handling these dis- 
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Corn Sugar As It Now Stands 


Due to the continued efforts of the corn sugar manu- 
facturers and to the propaganda scattered far and wide 
by them through the Farm Bureau and other sources, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, granted a 
hearing to the corn sugar people on July 25. This hear- 
ing was for the purpose of securing information to decide 
whether the regulations governing the pure food law 
should be so changed that corn sugar might be used like 
cane and beet sugar in the sweetening of foods without 
declaration on the label. 


This is the point that the corn sugar people have been 
fighting for and for which they have endeavored to pass 
laws which would amend the present Pure Food and 
Drugs Act. Failing in the passage of such laws, the 
attempt to make a change in the regulations was logically 
their next and only step. 


The hearing before Hyde was, of 
open to all interested, and at 10 a. m. July 25 five people 
representing the corn sugar interest were present to 
argue in favor of a change of the regulations, and about 
ninety-five people 


were present to argue against any such change. 


Secretary course, 


opposing the change in regulations 


E. G. Brown, of the Sioux Honey Association, Sioux 
City, Iowa, has submitted a comprehensive brief which 
gives information concerning this hearing in considerable 
detail, as follows: 


“The support of the corn sugar side consisted of the 
corn sugar manufacturers, the Kansas City Chamber of 
Commerce, Kansas City Grain Exchange, representative 
of the National Farm Bureau Federation, and a physician 
who specializes in infant feeding. The opposition con- 
sisted of the National Canners’ Association, the National 
Preserves Association, National Wholesale 
American Honey Producers’ League, Bee Industries As- 
sociation of America, Sioux Honey Association, lowa 
State Department, Good Housekeeping, represented by 
Dr. Eddy; Mrs. Wiley, widow of Dr. Wiley, in the in- 
terest of the general public and her husband’s life work; 
the National Society of State Health Commissioners, a 
Missouri Congressman, a Pennsylvania Congressman, Na- 
tional Society of Sugar Manufacturers, Maryland State 
Beekeepers, Ohio State Beekeepers, representatives of 
bee supply manufacturers and publications, and others. 


Grocers, 


“The corn sugar arguments were presented in a brief 
which contained the same claims and arguments which 
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they have used in their unsuccessful 


legislation passed in their favor. 


attempts to get 
Many of these claims 
were refuted by the testimony given by the opposing 
side. An outstanding feature was that there were no 
users of corn sugar present to plead in its favor. 


“The Kansas City organizations were pleading in its 
favor because of the splendid corn market the Kansas 
City plant furnished them. 


“The physician’s arguments were statements of his 
success in the use of glucose in infant feeding. While 
his talk was a good argument for the wholesomeness of 
glucose, or corn sugar, there was nothing in it to support 
a claim that it should not be labeled and sold for what 
it was. 


“The outstanding points brought out by those opposed 
to the ruling asked by the corn sugar people were that 
the pure food law was the property of the consuming 
public and was not to be tampered with for any com- 
mercial or special interests; that corn sugar, while it is 
a sugar, is not what the canning public wants or expects 
when they buy sugar or foods prepared with sugar; that 
corn sugar cannot be successfully used in many of the 
places where the manufacturers claimed it could be used. 
Dr. Bigelow, of the National Canners’ Association labo- 
ratories, gave testimony showing that corn sugar shrunk 
and toughened some fruits, and darkened, shrunk and 
toughened peas. He had three samples of corn which 
showed conclusively the ill effects of its use in canned 
corn. One sample was of corn canned with the regular 
formula of a common sugar (cane or beet): another with 
the same amount of corn sugar, and the third with twice 
the amount of corn sugar in order to obtain the required 
sweetness. The one with common sugar was white and 
strictly fancy quality. The one with an equal amount of 
corn sugar was darkened in color and slightly bitter in 
taste and lacking in sweetness. The sample with twice 
the amount of corn sugar to obtain the required sweet- 
ness was very brown, with very noticeably bitter flavor. 


“The wholesale grocers claimed that it would greatly 
disrupt the present standards and create unfair and un- 
just competition, and supported the contention with 
many logical arguments. The Pure Food Department 
spokesman claimed that such a ruling would be a break- 
ing down of the pure food law and open the way for 
many other similar claims. 


“Before the hearing closed, a malt sugar representa- 
tive appeared with a sample of malt sugar and a brief 
supporting his claim to a ruling favoring a like conces- 
sion for malt sugar. 

“There was also testimony showing that corn sugar 
could not be used satisfactorily by bakers in making 
cakes and cookies. 


“That it was detrimental to the 
bonated beverages. 


manufacture of car- 


“That the meat packers are not using it. 
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“That it is not generally used by the makers of high- 
grade ice cream. 


“The question was also raised as to what per cent of 
the quantities of corn sugar produced went into legiti- 
mate manufacturing work and what per cent was used 
in the manufacture of illicit liquor. The belief was ex- 
pressed that 50 per cent was used for the latter purpose. 


“There were also beliefs expressed that the support 
of the Farm Bureau was worked from the top down 
and that it did not come from the general membership. 


“Another noticeable feature was that there were no 
other farm organizations supporting the corn sugar 
people.” 


No decision was, of course, reached by Secretary Hyde, 
as he took the case under advisement. However, through 
the efforts of Dr. Bigelow, of the National Canners’ As- 
sociation, an audience with President Hoover was secured 
and the facts relating to the corn sugar proposition and 
the grave danger to the entire food industry were laid 
before him by the committee with Dr. Bigelow as its 
chairman. No action was taken by President Hoover, 
but the entire matter was no doubt referred back to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


While a very good showing has been made by the bee- 
keepers and others interested in seeing the Pure Food 
and Drugs Act upheld, no one knows at the present time 
what the decision of Secretary Hyde will be. Informa- 
tion from the office of the Secretary to the American 
Bee Journal office indicates that Secretary Hyde is giving 
the matter careful study and is going over all of the 
data, briefs, and statements which were filed in the mat- 
ter of the proposed change in the administrative position 
relative to the use of corn sugar in manufacturing food 
products without label declarations. The American Bee 
Journal is advised that if any change in administrative 
position is decided upon, public announcements of the 
fact will be made. 


Sweets in the Diet 


On page 444 of this number, Dr. P. Mabel Nelson, of 
the Department of Foods and Nutrition, Iowa State Col- 
lege, has an inclusive and authoritative article on the 
place of sweets in the diet which stresses the position of 
honey in nutrition. Read it carefully. 


It gives many facts about the use of honey which may 
not only be of advantage in disposing of honey, but which 
add much to our understanding of the part that this 
sweet plays in the diet. It particularly emphasizes the 
use of honey as an easily digested carbohydrate, in medi- 
cine and in the physical endurance so necessary in ath- 
letic events. The effect of an excessive carbohydrate 
diet is well brought out. The natural advice, of course, 
is to use natural sugars, of which honey is undoubtedly 
the favorite. 


Raise Plenty of Bees for Winter 


We want to remind our beekeepers of the necessity 
of raising plenty of young bees for winter. September 
is the proper time to do this, although they do it as early 
as August in the northern sections. If we have plenty 
of young bees at the beginning of winter, and a sufficient 
amount of food, our bees will be in the very best condi- 
tion for standing the cold weather. 
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When queens are two years old, they need to be re- 
placed, and September is a good season in which to do it, 
if you buy your queens from reliable dealers. 


Be sure and leave plenty of healthy honey in the brood 
chambers. Fruit juice, which is sometimes harvested by 
the bees in late fall, is very detrimental to their success 
in wintering. The same might be said of honeydew. It 
will pay to remove these honey substitutes and feed sugar 
syrup in place of them. But it is still better to have 
good honey, well sealed, right above the cluster in the 
brood chamber. We like deep-frame hives, like the Modi- 
fied Dadant, because there is considerably more honey 
stored in them above the cluster, so that the bees usually 
do not have to move their cluster to find food. Two-story 
Langstroth hives will do, but the space between the 
stories sometimes helps the heat of the cluster to escape. 
That is why we prefer single stories of greater depth. 


Honey Candy 


Of late considerable interest has been manifested in 
honey as an ingredient of candy. Several different firms 
are putting out one or more kinds of honey-candy. 


The products of the Honeyheart Candy Company of 
Helena, Montana, have recently been brought to our 
attention. This concern manufactures about twenty-five 
different kinds of candy, all made from honey. The 
advertising stresses the fact that this kind of candy is 
new and it is different. In these days when everybody 
is seeking novelty, this is an important element in the 
success of a new venture. 


With the development of honey-candies in several cities 
where the makers do not come into direct competition 
with each other, there is a prospect that the business will 
prove profitable and at the same time furnish an outlet 
for a considerable amount of honey in a hitherto neg- 
lected field. We wish a large measure of success to the 
manufacturers of such products. 


The New Field Station 


At the recent session, Congress appropriated funds 
for the establishment of a field station for the study of 
bee culture on the Pacific Coast. The location has not 
yet been chosen, but it will probably be somewhere in 
California. 

With the stations already established at Laramie, 
Wyoming, and Baton Rouge, Louisiana, we should have 
ample provision for the study of practical beekeeping 
problems. 

It is only during recent years that bee culture has 
received the attention which serves to establish an in- 
dustry rather than a mere hobby or fad. When J. I. 
Hambleton was placed in charge of the office of bee 
culture he set out to secure recognition for the industry 
equal to that accorded to other agricultural enterprises. 
He has a vision of honey production as a business which 
will stand on its own resources and nrovide all the mod- 
ern comforts of life to those who depend upon it. While 
not neglecting the scientific problems, he is giving special 
attention to those things which add to the income of the 
man who lives from the products of the apiary. The 
work of the field stations as well as of the Washington 
office has a very practical application. 

There are numerous problems which are more or less 
local in their nature, and it is these that the field stations 
are designed to study. The southern field station is giving 
especial attention to the shipping of package bees. The 
— of the live bee shipper are by no means all 
soived. 
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Cornering the Microbes of the Apiary—Part Four 


By H. F. Wilson and G. E. Marvin 
Bacteria consists of a cell wall or membrane 
ACTERIA are single-celled plants surrounding the living matter or cell 
capable of growth and reproduc-_ contents. 
tion. The substance of each cell The cell contents consist of an 
A \ 
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foulbrood, showing 
capped brood; D, healthy 


European 
N to T 


appearance of cells. From A to M 
larva at the earliest age at 


uncapped, and from 
which symptoms of the disease 


appears; A E, young larvw showing symptoms of European foulbrood; B O, larve partially 
removed by the adult bees; C, scales from young larva; F I, healthy larve somewhat older 
than D. GH J, dead larvw of the same age as F and I; K, healthy larve slightly older 


than F, with dorsal 
as K; N 


side turned toward the observer; L M, dead larvw about the same age 
, larva dead at the time of spinning; O, seale of a larva similar to N; P, a punctured 
cap; Q RS T, larve which had assumed the endwise position in the cell before death; 
Q, larva partially removed; S, larva dead of the disease; R T, end and ventral view, respec- 
tively, of European foulbrood larve of the age shown in S These scales and those 
of American foulbrood are quite alike The caps from N O QRS and T were removed by 
the adult bees 


seales of 
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outer layer just inside the protective 
wall and an inner liquid material con- 
taining protoplasm—various granular 
substances and oil globules. Many 
bacteria have the power of motion 
when in suspension in a _ suitable 
liquid. This motile power is provided 
by one or more delicate hairs at- 
tached to the cell wall. 


Reproduction of Bacteria 

All bacteria multiply by a process 
of cell division—that is, a divisional 
wall forms through the middle of the 
cell, forming two cells, and each of 
these parts then takes on the shape 
and size of the original cell. Some 
bacteria are capable of producing 
special cells called spores, and these 
cells are particularly adapted to re- 
sist adverse conditions of heat, cold 
and drought. These spore cells may 
remain alive for a period of years 
and readily develop into mature cells 
when introduced into favorable grow- 
ing conditions. The bacterium which 
causes American foulbrood is one of 
this type. 

Bacteria are usually of four dif- 
ferent shapes—round, rod-like, spiral 
and filament-like. They may occur 
singly, in pairs, chains or masses, ac- 
cording to their characteristics of 
growth and the material containing 
them. 

They measure in length from 
1/2500 to 1/50,000 part of an inch, 


and it is therefore quite easy to 
understand that many millions of 
bacteria or spores can occur in a 


single diseased bee larva. 
Distribution of Bacteria 
Bacteria are more abundant in 
nature than either yeasts or molds, 
and they occur in all parts of the 
earth, in the air and in surface soil. 
Their abundance is easily realized 
when we remember how easily milk 
sours and foods decay unless steril- 
ized and protected from the air. 
Bacteria are more abundant in the 
soil than in the air, and most of them 
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Bacillus pluton, the bacterium which cause 
European foulbrood 
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are beneficial in bringing about con- 
ditions that are favorable for the 
growth of other plants. They de- 
compose the dead plant tissues in the 
soil and convert them into compounds 
easily taken up by the roots of other 
plants. They are commonly found in 
open water, and disease bacteria are 
therefore likely to be quite common 
in lakes and rivers polluted by sew- 
age. They are also common in or 
on most foods, but only those that 
cause specific diseases are dangerous. 
How Bacteria Are Scattered 

Bacteria are easily scattered by air 
currents, by insects and animals and 
by the transportation of substances 
in which the bacteria grow. It is 
well known that many different bac- 
teria can be found in the mouth and 
digestive tract at all times, but are 
harmless unless introduced through 
a wound in the lining of the stomach. 

Types of Bacteria 

1. Harmful Bacteria—Bacteria of 
this class are those that cause human 
and animal diseases, and others that 
cause souring of milk, the decay of 
vegetables, meat and other food 
products. Milk is a first-class food 
for all sorts of bacteria and affords 
an excellent source for the distribu- 
tion of tuberculosis, typhoid fever 
and septic sore throat. Most of our 
human and animal diseases are 
caused by bacteria, and they are 
therefore among the most dangerous 
enemies of the human race. 

2. Beneficial Bacteria—Bacteria of 
this class are much more numerous 
than the harmful species and are 
necessary for the production of many 
types of food. Starters for butter 
making and cultures for ripening 
cheese are well-known examples. Per- 
haps the most important of all bac- 
teria are the nitrifying bacteria, 
which cause the formation of soluble 
nitrates in the soil in such condition 
that they can be taken up by the 
roots of the plants. Another type 
causes the breaking down of alcohol 
and vinegar. 





Bacterial Diseases of the Honeybee 
There are two principal bacterial 
diseases of the honeybee in America. 





‘he spores of Bacillus larvw, the bacterium 
which causes American foulbrood 
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One of these is popularly known as indefinitely in unfavorable conditions 
“American foulbrood” and the other by means of this stage. European 
as “European foulbrood.” It does foulbrood is quite different in that, 
not seem necessary to discuss these up to the present time, no. spore 
two diseases at this time, since they stages have been noticed, and it is 
are more or less familiar to nearly not known how the disease is carried 


every experienced beekeeper. There over from one season to another. 
is an interesting difference, however, These two diseases are also pe- 
between the two bacteria responsible culiar in that American foulbrood 
for these diseases. cannot be eradicated from a colony 
It is a well-known fact that the baec- when it has once been established, 


teria of American foulbrood develop Without destruction of the combs and 


spores and that they are able to live (Continued on page 455) 
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American foulbrood A t E healthy, and F to T diseased brood; A, cap over healthy, 
and F K over diseased brood; G H larvw and I J pupw dead of the disease; Q M R, scales 
of larvw, R being cut lengtl ise, and N © S T pupa dead of the disease, T being cut 
lengthwise; K, a punctured cap; L, a partially removed larva which died of American foul- 


brood before reaching the age at which brood is capped This occurs only occasionally. 
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IVE tiny, narrow slits, each flanked 

by a waxen, nectar-bearing cup— 
and you have in the common milk- 
weed one of the most remarkable 
insect traps to be found among our 
native flowers. But why should milk- 
weed be so anxious to detain its 
numerous insect visitors? It is in 
no sense an “‘insectivorous” plant, as 
for instance the sun-dew and pitcher- 
plant, which to some extent may en- 
gulf bodily, unwary insects. 

Well, suppose we station ourselves 
in that patch of sweet-smelling milk- 
weed over there and observe what 
takes place. The nectar flow hap- 
pens to be on, and hovering over the 
heads of blossoms are all sorts of 
winged sugar seekers—wasps, flies, 
hornets. Ah! here is a honeybee on 
this cluster, not two feet from your 
nose. Don’t jump away; she’s a nice 
yellow three-banded Italian bee and 
probably quite gentle. Anyway, she 
has much more important business 
than chasing you, provided, of course, 
that you don’t molest her. If you 
will look closer you will see a glisten- 
ing drop of nectar at the bottom of 
each cup, and into one of these the 
bee eagerly plunges her tongue. But 
meantime her six legs have sought 
support and some of her clawed feet 
have come to rest near the bases of 
several “pinch-traps” all ready for 
action. Now as she drains the last 
cup of its sugary bait and rises hum- 
ming from the flower, the claw on 
one of her feet slides up along the 
groove of the trap and catches at 
the top in a minute knob which you 
will see appears as a black dot. She 
is caught, hard and fast, and buzzes 
and struggles violently to get away. 





and attached 


Photomicrograph of a _ bee 
pollinia (pollen masses) magnified ten times. 


This bee had freed herself from at least 
nine flowers, as shown by the nine black 
pinch-traps. No wonder she finally got 


stalled with such a handicap. 
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Beautiful 
with scent, 
bee ° 


milkweed, rich in 
and a_ powerful 


nectar, sweet 
attraction to 





The pinch-trap claims a victim. A honeybee 


with two feet caught 
Suddenly the imprisoned foot is 
wrenched free, and if you are quick 
enough you will see that the black 
dot has been torn from the flower 
and that to it are attached two, pre- 
viously hidden, pear-shaped append- 
ages which remind one very much of 
a pair of tiny yellow water wings. 
Having seen this exhibition, if you 
put two and two together, you will 
begin to suspect that the whole per- 
formance has something to do with 
pollination. Suppose we remove one 
of these interesting structures, which 
is easy enough with the point of a 
needle, and examine it with the mi- 





The Pinch-Trap Flowers of Milkweed 


By William M. Harlow, New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse, New York 


croscope. Our suspicions are borne 
out, for the yellow water wings turn 
out to be waxy masses of pollen held 
together at the ends by a strong, 
black, slitted knob, the ultimate 
pinch-trap which we saw in opera- 
tion. 

However, this is only half of the 
show, since we must now return to 
the milkweed patch and find out how 
the pollen is caught by some other 
flower. Several bees are traveling 
from head to head and this bee over 
here will answer. Do you see how 
clumsy she looks? She has been 
working milkweed for some time and 
has a regular string of pollinia (the 
pear-shaped pollen masses) on nearly 
every foot. Also, she is an “old” 
(six to eight weeks in summer) bee 
and her wings are getting frayed. 
There, she is fast by two legs and 
is beating her weakening wings to 
get free. Suppose we give her a lift 
and meantime watch the pollinia. The 
ones already on her feet have been 
drawn up, are partially lodged in the 
slit and as she escapes they break 
off, while those of this flower are 
carried away at the end of the string. 
(See illustration. ) 

From the standpoint of the plant, 
this is about all there is to the un- 
usual story, but on the insect side 
more remains to be told. As you may 
have surmised, if an old, “feeble”? bee 
happens to get two or more legs 
caught at once, she is quite liable to 
stay permanently, and perhaps dies 
a painless death. Common flies, be- 
ing weaker than honeybees, may 
often be found hopelessly entangled. 
If you are fortunate enough to own 
bees, you can always tell when they 
are working milkweed by these 
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strings of yellow pollen masses. As 
the bee hits the alighting board of 
the hive, she seems to lack traction 
and slips and slides along in a very 
ludicrous way. Just incidentally, 
milkweed, although classed as a 
“noxious weed,” may be a valuable 
honey plant, and in some sections is 
a very good friend of the beekeeper. 





Honey-Bee Whole Wheat 
Flakes, a New Cereal 


The Dwarfies Corporation of Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa, makers of Dwarfies, 
a whole wheat breakfast food, with 
a large distribution on the Middle 
West market, have recently placed a 
ready cooked whole wheat breakfast 
food on the market, known as Honey- 
Bee Whole Wheat Flakes. These 
flakes are actually cooked in honey 
and toasted. The distribution, so 
far, is largely in the states of South 
Dakota, North Dakota, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Missouri, Quincy 
(Illinois), and a northern strip of 
Oklahoma. It is hoped next year to 
increase the distribution consider- 
ably. 

In making the cereal, honey is 
used for two main reasons: (1) the 
nutritional value of the honey, and 
(2) the fact that this value is recog- 
nized by the consumer. Honey, being 
what it is, has a fine appeal. 

The publicity being given to honey 
by this cereal brings the product to 
the attention of many people. About 
3 per cent honey is used in making 
the flakes. The publicity covers 
newspapers, radio, window display, 
and so on, all through the Midwest 
territory, and probably it will result 
in the consumption of a good deal 
of honey through this source and 
through the advertising carried by 
the product. 

Beekeepers who are interested are 
suggested to send to the Dwarfies 
Corporation, Council Bluffs, Iowa, for 
a sample box of the new Honey-Bee 
Whole Wheat Flakes made _ with 
honey. It is 10 cents per box. Send 
along 15 cents to cover the cost of 
mailing. We are not suggesting this 
as free advertising for the Dwarfies 
Corporation, but because we believe 
we should give them a boost in their 
efforts to help the honey business. 
Get your local grocer to consider the 
handling of Dwarfies and of Honey- 
Bee Whole Wheat Flakes. 











Early Crop Forecast in Cali- 
fornia Not Sustained by Results 


Some of the weather prophets and 
crop forecasters of the West allowed 
their desires and hopes to be the par- 
ents of their thoughts. Aside from 
the fact that no one knows very much 
about the weather, anywhere, until 
after it has happened, it is especially 
dangerous for weather prophets to 
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Prominent Colorado Beekeeper 
Passes Away 





Philip McCoy Large 


Philip McCoy Large passed from 
this life July 28, 1930. He was born 
in Zanesville, Ohio, November 14, 
1840, of Irish parents. He served in 
the Illinois infantry in the Civil War 
for nearly five years. 

He came to Colorado in 1890 and 
took up beekeeping. Was a member 
of the Colorado Honey Producers’ 
Association. Those possessing a vol- 
ume of the 1903 “A BC of Bee Cul- 
ture” will find a picture of a solar 
wax extractor with artificial heat at- 
tachment devised by Mr. Large (plate 
16, page 451). Advanced age caused 
him to sell his bees in 1922. 

His ready wit and kind disposition 
attracted many friends. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Mrs. Maria Large, 
and one daughter, Mrs. V. R. Pen- 
nock. The picture of Mr. Large 
which is shown here was taken about 
a month before his death. 


Cali- 
sons 


practice their profession in 
fornia. Pioneers and native 
leave the forecasting business to 
tenderfeet. The old-timer waits un- 
til it is all over, and then has nothing 
to say. 

Conditions in the apiaries through- 
out California were never better than 
just prior to the time when the honey- 
flow should begin. Early spring 
flowers were abundant. In the euca- 
lyptus regions this was especially so. 
Hives were boiling over with 
Surely, if ever, this was to have been 
a good year for the beekeeper. But 
the chain of efficient cause broke at 
the crucial point. When the time 
came for the harvest of a crop of 
honey, there was no crop to harvest. 
Those who yielded to the temptation 
to plunge lost. 


bees. 


Looking back, the wonder now is 
that anyone should have been de- 
ceived. The amount of rainfall dur- 
ing the rainy season determines the 
amount of the honeyflow. The rain 
gauge tells the story. No matter 
what the surface conditions may be, 
if there is not a sufficient amount of 
water stored in the ground far in 
advance of the time when honey 
should flow, there will be no crop. 
There was not only a shortage of 
rain during the last rainy seasno, but 
there has been a similar condition 
through a long series of years. In 
the localities that depend entirely on 
the natural rainfall, the ground has 
no reserve of moisture. Moreover, 
the underground water level has been 
greatly lowered by the continuous 
pumping of water for irrigation. On 
account of these conditions, vegeta- 
tion has suffered a setback in growth 
and development. Nothing short of 
a series of very wet years will bring 
about a reversal of these conditions 
so that a normal crop of choice sage 
honey can be produced. 

This is a pessimistic view, no doubt, 
but it ought to contain a hint to 
those who indulge in early crop fore- 
The producer always gets the 
butt end of every deal, anyway, and 
the only result of a too rosy-hued 
forecast is to beat down the price of 
honey. When crop conditions are un- 
usually good, the best place for that 
fact to be shown is in the producer’s 
bank account. R. B. M. 


casts. 


Political Ways Are Strange 


Senator Tydings, of Maryland, is 
reported with the following sage ob- 
servation: 

“People are not eating as much 
molasses now as they formerly ate. 
Because they have more money, they 
are eating honey, refined syrups of 
one kind or another—maple syrup— 
and where the old staple breakfast 
product was molasses twenty-four 
years ago, we have graduated into 
more refined sweetening.”’ 

First time we knew that honey was 
classified as a “refined syrup.” 

G. P. BD. 


Plenty of Room Helps 


I keep my bees three miles out in 
the country and see them about twice 
a week, so I must have a hive with 
plenty of room and little or no 
swarming. Of course, I have pollen- 
clogged combs, burr-combs, and get 
stung once in a while, but I use the 
Modified Dadant hive and the cost 
per pound of honey in work and grief 
is much reduced thereby, and I cer- 
tainly do not get stung on the honey 
crop. 


Roy E. Trunk, Minnesota. 
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e Dominion Experimental 


many other creatures—children, 
cubs and chicks—-now acknowl- 
edge the cow to be their foster 
mother that perhaps bee men will 
not be very startled to learn’ that 
milk may be fed to bee brood. The 
discovery has been made by Mr. 


Fraser, who is in charge of 
the sixty-colonied apiary at the Do- 
minion Experimental Farm, Agassiz, 
British Columbia. 

Mr. Fraser felt that rye flour and 
pea flour substitutes for pollen were 
not thoroughly efficient. The Agassiz 
farm contains a notable herd of Hol- 
stein cows, and the virtues of their 
milk kept the public. 
Knowing there was some similarity 
between the protein content of milk 


James 


are before 


and that of pollen, Mr. Fraser de- 
termined to make a test last year. 
On May 14, 1929, he took two 
similar nuclei from one hive and in- 
troduced two imported queens, ap- 
parently of equal vigor. To _ the 


“check”’ he fed ordinary sugar syrup. 
For the other he used new milk, fresh 
and warm, with the sugar stirred in, 


and fed equal amounts with the 
check. Desiring to give the bees 
only what they would consume 


readily, he fed one pound 
every other day. 


of syrup 


By June 28, when feeding ceased, 


the check nucleus had three frames 
of brood. The mature bees were 
covering six frames. The nucleus 


fed milk and sugar had at the same 
date eight frames of brood and they 
were covering thirteen frames with 


mature bees. 
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Farm, Agassi British ¢ mbia here the 
By J. W. Winson 
= 
So much has been said, pro 


and con, about the use of pollen 
substitutes that are glad to 
publish experimental evidence 
which tends to show that milk 
has a protein value quite simi- 
lar to pollen. It is a possible 
solution where pollen shortage 
serious matter. 


we 
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Mr. James Fraser, of the Dominion Expe 
mental Apiary, opening a milk-fed colony 
June 19 





ri- 
on 


carried out 


As this result greater than 
expectations, Mr. Fraser did not re- 
port it, but decided to see what would 
happen another season. 


was 


This year, on April 29, two nuclei 
were taken from one hive and an 
imported queen given to each. To 
the one, ordinary syrup was fed; to 
the other, the same amount of sugar 
mixed with new milk. 


When we examined these on June 
19 the ‘check’? colony had four 
frames of brood, the bees covering 
six frames. The ‘Holstein’? bees had 
nine frames of brood and thirteen 
frames were covered by bees—a su- 
per had become necessary. 

The milk mixture, of course, was 
milky in the feeder. When stored in 
the cells it was brown, but murky, 
having somewhat the appearance of 
buckwheat honey. No odor or sour- 
ness could be detected at any time. 
At first the bees took down the milk 
and sugar reluctantly each year, but 
after they had become accustomed 
to the flavor they were very eager 
to get at the “bottle.” 

The 
hesitate 


experimental farm experts 
to announce these results 
before a longer series of experiments 
have been made. They want to know 
the chemical content of the stored 
syrup and whether the milk-fed bees 
are in every way good as_ the 
others; what other proportions might 
be used, and whether it may be fed 
earlier to induce early brood rearing. 
But enough has been demonstrated 
to prove that milk is a good “feed” 

better than flour, better than natural 
pollen, in times of scarcity at least. 


as 
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A Glimpse of the Honey Market 


By Charles Brittain, Manager the Pacific Slope Honey Company 
(A letter sent to members of the Western Washington Beekeepers’ Association) 


URING the war-time period, with 
honey selling readily at 20 cents 
per pound, the demand for honey 
exceeded the supply. This is proved 
by the fact that in 1920, in addition 
to our own production, we imported 
eleven million pounds of honey. 
These conditions created an interest 
in honey production, and a_ great 
many beekeepers extended their 
credit to the limit in buying bee 
supplies. After the investment was 
made there came a big slump in 
prices in 1921. Beekeepers put forth 
their best efforts to produce larger 
crops, thereby lowering their cost of 
production so they might be able to 
meet lower prices. Increased produc- 
tion served only to throw supply and 
demand even further out of balance. 
It is true that many beekeepers 
who went into honey production dur- 
ing the war-time period of inflation 
have quit. We must remember that 
the equipment is being used by better 
beekeepers and during the past few 
years we have had from ten to twelve 
million pounds of surplus honey in 
the United States. (The total is 
much above that.—Editor.) Many 
large centers of population that were 
buying carloads of honey a few years 
ago are now being supplied by nearby 
producers who formerly did not exist. 
The increased production in the west 
central states has kept the Chicago 
market over-supplied to such an ex- 
tent that Chicago as well as many 
smaller cities have been closed to 
western beekeepers. 

Well-ripened extracted honey is 
not perishable and may be held over 
from one year to another, but, owing 
to financial obligations, many bee- 
keepers have been compelled to real- 
ize on their crops, with the result 
that markets have been over-supplied 
at lower and lower prices. Beekeepers 
ere not the only people that are feel- 
ing the period of difficult times, and 
it is apparent that the future holds 
letter prospects for marketing honey 
then for many other products. 

In 1926 a large number of cars of 

ood cuality honey were forced on 
the eastern market at prices ranging 

rom 7 cents down to 4 cents per 
pound. In 1927 the Mountain States 
Honey Producers’ Association organ- 
zed a large pool of honey and, by 
working through honey exporters, 
was able to find foreign outlets, which 
brought about much better domestic 
prices. In the spring of 1929, for 
the first time since 1921, practically 
all of the surplus honey had either 
been consumed at home or shipped 
into export. Had it not been for the 
German tariff which became effective 
in December, 1929, and the bad 
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industrial conditions following the 
stock market crash, beekeepers would 
have seen better prices than for sev- 
eral years. Regardless of the German 
tariff, which amounts to 7% cents 
per pound, the German market and 
that of the United Kingdom will 
probably absorb part of our sur- 
plus. 

With our market crippled by the 
German tariff, it is imperative for 
us to develop larger consumption in 
our domestic market. With the good 
work that the American Honey Insti- 
tute and the cooperative associations 
are doing, we should continue to 
make progress in reducing our sur- 
plus. It is to be hoped that with the 
return of normal industrial condi- 
tions, and with the large honey pools 
now in the hands of cooperative asso- 
ciations, our domestic market will be 
more satisfactory than it has been 
for some time. 

Due to unforeseen circumstances 
since July, 1929, we (The Pacific 
Slope Honey Company) have had to 
change our program in order to find 
markets for our honey. On Septem- 
ber 38, 1929, we were successful in 
increasing our prices to the grocery 
trade. Under normal conditions this 
program would have succeeded per- 
manently, but under the rapidly 
changing circumstances, with all com- 
modity prices rapidly falling, we were 
forced to drop back to protect our 
market from outside invasion. We 
have held our trade with the retail 
stores regardless of the fact that 
others have been offering honey for 
less. Our brands are now well es- 
tablished with an unquestionable 
reputation for quality. 

In periods of depression such as 
the present, the retail market is of 
utmost importance to a _ producers’ 
organization. It is practically im- 
possible to sell BULK honey because 
commercial honey bottlers will buy 
where they can buy the cheapest, and 
if a honey-marketing organization 
had to rely upon them it could hope 
to get no more than they could buy 
for elsewhere. At the present time 
they are very reluctant to buy car- 
load lots at any price, as the uncer- 
tainty of the market makes it un 
cesirable for them to tie up a sum of 
money on a slow-moving product. The 
ime has passed when beekeepers 
could sell their honey on their own 
local market and expect to get any 
higher returns than the average price 
elsewhere. Many beekeepers do not 
realize how closely connected they 
are with all markets, both foreign 
and domestic. Low freight rates, 
especially water rates, now closely 
link the world markets, and there 


are representatives in every indus- 
trial center making offers to the trade 
in competition with the products that 
are produced close at hand. 

Under present conditions, with car- 
loads of honey being offered to the 
trade at lower and lower prices, we 
are forced to depend almost entirely 
on developing the retail trade for our 
brands of packed honey, and we think 
that this will apply to any market as 
long as there is a surplus and indi- 
viduals outside of marketing organi- 
zations continue to offer honey to the 
trade in competition with each other. 
During the past years we have built 
up a steady business on certain labels 
and a reputation for quality which is 
the result of careful selection of the 
best honey that runs uniform in 
flavor and color. We have been able 
to do this by having a large amount 
of honey in stock at our bottling 
plant and seeing to it that all off- 
flavored honey is not packed as table 
honey, but is graded out and sold 
into the bakery and other manufac- 
turing channels. 

Individuals and commercial bot- 
tlers who handle honey as a sideline 
haven’t the volume of business nec- 
essary to permit them to advertise 
honey. This gives us a decided ad- 
vantage, as our customers realize 
that a quality product, properly ad- 
vertised, will create more sales for 
them. 

There is a certain class of trade 
that buys on price alone In the past 
we have neglected this’ business, 
which has kept a steady market open 
for a large number of beekeepers 
outside of our organization, as well 
as a steady demand for importations 
from the Hawaiian Islands. The only 
incentive for private concerns to pack 
and sell honey is profit. It makes no 
difference to them whether the bee- 
keepers are getting cost of produc- 
tion or not. The beekeeping indus- 
try has no future under such a hap- 
hazard marketing program as long 
as there is a surplus. Individual 
competition among unorganized bee- 
keepers will keep prices very low and 
unsettled, so that private packers 
cannot afford to buy in large quan- 
tities with any assurance of safety 
on their investment. 

Commercial packers will not ad- 
vertise or push sales in a way that 
will increase consumption, and ad- 
vertising is absolutely essential to 
bring about better conditions for 
beekeepers. The beekeepers must 
maintain their own marketing organi- 
zation in order that a continuous 
program may be carried on to popu- 
larize honey and increase consump- 
tion. This will never be accomplished 
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through individual effort. Unorgan- 
ized individuals will never contribute 
enough to do anything effective in a 
large way. 

The NET RETURNS of 
tives are usually compared with the 
GROSS SELLING PRICE received 
by individuals. Individuals have 
freight costs and marketing expense 
that actually brings a lower NET 
return than the cooperatives. Indi- 
vidual sales are made on a competing 
price level which breaks the market 
and depresses prices. This is 
cially true when there is a surplus. 
If the losses to the producers effected 
in this way might be used for adver- 
tising honey, we would be able to 
get as high cash returns and at the 
same time increase consumption so 
that ultimately we would not have a 
surplus to weaken prices year after 
year. We beekeepers must realize 
that we have a product that requires 
pushing and wide distribution in or- 
der to increase consumption. Ordi- 
nary food packers are interested in 
obtaining neither. Food packers sup- 
ply demand and retailers stock their 
shelves with goods that the public 
requires. It is up to the beekeepers 
to create a demand for honey, but 
we cannot do this without a large 
and efficient organization working 
100 per cent in the interests of bee- 
keepers. 


coopera- 


espe- 


In our contact with the trade we 
meet shrewd buyers for large chain 
organizations. These buyers are in- 
telligent, trained men who thoroughly 
understand modern food merchan- 
dising. They repeatedly tell us that 
they are not interested in selling our 
product unless we make it profitable 
for them to do so. They tell us that 
they prefer to sell sugar syrups, jams 
or jellies in preference to honey be- 
cause there is a demand for these 
products, all of which are advertised. 
They also state that these products 
repeat, making quick turnover, while 
honey merely occupies valuable shelf 
space. Their advice to us is to adver- 
tise our product under certain estab- 
lished brands and to put out a uni- 
form product of consistent high 
quality. They repeatedly tell us in 
response to our selling efforts: 

“Tf you have such a fine product, 
why do you not tell the people about 
it so that we can afford to keep it 
in our stores and sell it for you?” 

They tell us that it is their policy 
to obtain their goods from reliable 
manufacturers and packers that can 
furnish a first-class product the year 
around on a that will return 
a profit. They state that if we are 
able to do this, then they will co- 
operate with us and push honey sales. 

Modern success in any endeavor 
comes about by intelligent and united 
action by those who are specializing 
in any one line. To set up an effi- 
cient organization that is able to 


basis 
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function to the best interests of those 
whom it serves requires money, time 
and the very best materials obtain- 
able. The beekeeping industry now 
has an organization that controls ap- 
proximately seven million pounds of 
honey; they also have credit estab- 
lished with the reserve banks that 
will secure loans up to a conservative 
estimate of loan values on honey. 
The credit department of the Federal 
Reserve Bank system has investigated 
our organization and is satisfied with 
the way that the accounts are kept 
and the obligations cared for. It be- 
lieves that our marketing program 
merits success. 

A cooperative, like any other busi- 
ness enterprise, has many problems. 
However, the producers have the 
source of supply, and if their pro- 
gram is right and is _ intelligently 
carried out they are sure to win. 

Seattle, Washington. 


Some Observations on Winter- 
ing and Package Bees 

By L. R. 

We like to winter our bees in the 
smallest space possible, including, of 
course, sufficient stores. Then in the 
spring, when the colony gets strong 
enough, we put on an extra brood 
chamber, which also is a food cham- 


Stewart 


ber. For good wintering and rapid 
spring development, however, we 


keep the space as small as practical. 
I used to think anyone who advo- 
cated killing bees in the fall and re- 
placing with packages in the spring 
was either crazy or in the package 
business. I must qualify this state- 
ment, however, by localizing it. 
According to the best authority, it 
takes from three to eighteen pounds 
of honey to winter a colony, depend- 


ing upon location and _ method, 
making a maximum gross cost of 
$1.80, figuring the honey at 10 
cents. In the spring, you have an 


established colony and a queen that 
you know is right. A two-pound 
package (and two pounds is plenty 
small) will cost $3.00 plus approxi- 


mately 75 cents for express. You 
can always depend on the loss of 
some queens, some mismated, and, 


what is worse, some that will prove 
no good. Then you must feed, and 
feed, and feed. If you get no help 
from a spring or early summer flow, 
you do not know how much feeding 
you will have to do to build your 
colonies up to 50,000 bees, which is 
a minimum number for surplus stor- 
ing. 

Let’s figure, and remember the 
figures are the same in Ontario or 
Texas: A comb of brood produces 
approximately 5,000 bees, and they 
say it takes a comb of honey to rear 
a comb of brood. A standard comb 
of honey (in this case sugar syrup) 
weighs something near seven pounds, 


and a pound of syrup in the comb is 
equal to a pound of sugar in the 
sack. So 5,000 bees will cost us 
seven pounds of sugar, and 50,000 
bees will cost us seventy pounds, in 
addition to labor—and what task in 
the apiary is more trying than feed- 
ing? 

Figure your sugar at 5 cents and 
your package will cost you $7.25. 
You may, of course, get some natural 
flow which will lower this cost. 

I hear you say the wintered colony 
will also have to be fed if the pack- 
age is fed. In my case this is not 
so. I find the over-wintered colony 
has a better organized force and is 
able to gather from the field, while 
all the package can do is to nurse 
its brood. My experience has been 
that the two-pound package does 
very little field work for about twen- 
ty-five days after introduction. And, 
oh, how they do dwindle! Of course, 
if there was absolutely nothing in 
the field, then the old colony would 
be as badly off as the package. 

However, the package has its ad- 
vantages. They are fine for rapid 
increase and replacing winter 
They will also give a good account 
of themselves in a honeyflow if it 
is not too early. I have never been 
able to get one to produce, however, 
as well as a wintered colony. 


loss. 


There is a difference in packages, 
and this might be my trouble. How- 
ever, I will continue wintering, gloat- 
ing over every colony that comes 
through in good shape, and replace 
my loss with packages. 

Indiana. 


Transferring in November 
By George H. Williams 
(This is by a boy of 20.—Editor) 


A friend told me that what honey 
his bees made this fall he was going 





to get. So I asked him if he would 
give the bees to me. “Yes, sir, I 
am going to kill them.” So on the 


date given above I took a hive with 
good brood combs and went over in 
the afternoon and transferred the 
bees from the old box-hive and gave 
him the honey and gave the bees 
syrup of pure sugar, one part water 
and two parts sugar, and they went 
to storing it in combs for winter. A 
few days later I went to feed them 
some more syrup and found them 
doing well, with the combs about half 
filled with the syrup I had fed, so 


I fed some more and am going to 
pack them as soon as they store 
enough for winter. 


I do not say that November is a 
good time to transfer bees from 
box-hives, as I prefer spring. But 


in case of then or never, I say do it. 
I have transferred a number of colo- 
nies at that season of the year and 
have never lost a single one. But 
if one has bees of his own, I say wait 
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till fruit blooming time, for I think 
it best for the bees. 

My way of transferring is by 
drumming the bees into an empty 
box by turning the old gum upside 


down and placing the box over the 
mouth of the hive, beating the sides 
with sticks until bees cluster in 
empty box, then hive on the old 
stand as a swarm. 


Possible Influence of Soil and Flora on Predis- 
position to Foulbrood 


HE editor of Bitidningen (Swe- 

den), A. Lundgren, has put for- 
ward the suggestion that a deficiency 
of mineral constituents in the honey 
of certain locations may be a cause 
of predisposition to disease. He has 
remarked that foulbrood is more 
prevalent in clover than in heather 
districts. At his request, some analy- 
ses of Swedish honeys from locations 
with various nectar sources were 
made by T. Sundberg (Bitidningen, 
March). The results are of consider- 
able interest. The ash for analysis 
was obtained by evaporating and 
igniting the honey; the chlorine con- 
tent was determined directly from 
honey solution, as it is liable to be 
lost during the process of incinera- 
tion. The attached table gives the 
values found, the samples being clas- 
sified according to their origin from 
apiaries infected with, or free from, 
foulbrood. Samples A and B were 
examined in 1926; Nos. 1-6 in the 
fall of 1927; the rest in 1928. 


Lundgren, in commenting on this 
table, draws up a comparison of the 
values obtained by averaging samples 
1, 2 and 3 (clover infected) and 7 
8 and 9 (heather, free). 


This gives: 


Free from 


Constituents Infected Disease 


of Ash (Clover) (Heather) 
Chlorine 19.0 16.7 
Silicie Acid, insol By 6.1 
Silicie Acid, sol 3.2 12.9 
Phosphorus (P2 05) 16.4 15.1 
Iron Oxide 0.6 0.6 
Manganese 0.4 1.9 
Calcium 8.7 14.9 
Magnesia 3.9 5.9 
Potassium 104.7 264.6 
Sodium 10.3 13.3 
ANALYSES OF HONE 
SWEDISH HONEYS 
No. of Sample A 
Source ‘as reported) 5 ? 
SBS 
Uel 
Color Light 
Chlorine (Cl.) 20 
Silicie Acid (Si O02 | 
Insoluble 1.4 
Do, Soluble 
Phosphorus (P2 05) 73 
Iron Oxide (Fe2 03) 0.3 
Manganese (Mn.) Trac 
Calcium (CaO) 6.3 
Magnesia (MgO) 4.3 
Potassium (K20 
Sodium (Na2 O) 
Total Ash 147.5 
(mgm. per 100 gm. of honey) 
This table shows the factor 
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Y 


wh 


The totals are: Clover, 168.4 mgm. 
per 100 gm. of honey; heather, 352.0 
mgm., or about double the amount of 
mineral constituents. (This is a 
small difference compared with some 
of those given for American honeys 
by Browne and Young (U. S. Dept. 
Agr. Bul. No. 110); and it would be 
interesting to compare the distribu- 
tion and frequency of foulbrood in 
the United States with the composi- 
tion of the honey of the various loca- 
tions. Comparison of the various 
items in the table does not appear to 
support the hypothesis very strongly, 
since the honey containing the largest 
quantity of ash was sent in from an 
infected apiary, while the honey with 
the smallest quantity of ash 
from an uninfected source. These 
cases may, however, have been due 
to chance—to the presence of very 
large amounts of infected material, 
or to total absence of the disease 
from the location, respectively; and 
the hypothesis appears to be deserv- 
ing of further investigation. 

A. D. B: 


came 


Causes of Swarming 


In the “South African Bee Jour- 
nal,’’ quoted in “The Bee World”’ for 
July, 1930, it is reported that in an 
apiary of one hundred hives of small 


size 70 per cent swarmed. In hives 


of double size only 30 per cent 
swarmed, and in hives with supers 
on only 5 per cent swarmed. This 


agrees with our experience, although 
there are exceptions to this rule, 


Observers of Wax 
By E. M. Cole 


I notice in the article on page 21 
of the January American Bee Jour- 
nal that you seem to endorse the idea 
that John Hunter was the discoverer 
of the origin of wax, meaning the 
scales of wax on the abdomen of the 
honeybee, and state that Professor 
Wheeler “credits Hunter with the 
discovery of wax, which is usually 
credited to Huber.” 

Certainly Huber is the discoverer 
of the origin of wax as being de- 
rived from sweets eaten by the bee; 
but Huber never claimed the original 
discovery of the wax scale on the 
abdomen of the bee. 

Huber claims to have discovered 
the scales of wax in 1793, but credits 
Hunter with the discovery in 1792. 
(Dadant’s translation, page 110.) He 
gives still earlier credit to an un- 
known cultivator of bees mentioned 
by Willelmi as being a new discovery 
in 1768. This credit was objected 
to by Bonnet as not being well es 
tablished. 

The earliest mention of wax scales 
that I know of is by Rev. John Thor 
ley in his book on bees, published in 
1744. He tells of finding eight scales 
on the abdomen of a bee, and de- 
scribes his method (the same as used 
by Hunter) of proving it to be wax. 
In Dadant-Langstroth is mentioned a 
still earlier discovery of wax scales; 
if I recall correctly, by one Martin 
John, but I do not believe the claim 
is well established. 

A number of the old-time practical 
beekeepers knew that pollen was not 
wax, notably Charles Butler, 1623, 
who reasoned out in exactly the way 
that Hunter did, that it could not be 
wax, but was evidently food for 


young bees. Iowa. 


FROM APIARIES, REPORTED INFECTED HONEY FROM APIARIES, REPORTED FREE 
WITH FOULBROOD FROM FOULBROOD 
| 2 3 4 5 6 B 7 8 9 10 1 12 
GS 23 a = —e 
2 os © _ ae v et 
. . See S268 GQ &. . ql : s+ 
4 = > e OF “sts & Db » & v 2 p . - & > 
-# Ew t oe ots Co ot <= ~} = e t ee 
és Ec > CES Evw2ef 2E >s < < > > 2c 
Eo te £ O58 S583 2° 2e 2 x 2 2 2 2.5 
Ak AL J LEO Ncovm VI OL ale = os i UO S ay 4 
Fairly Very Fairly Fairly Fairly Fairly 
Light Light Light Dark Dark Light Dark Dark Dark Dark Light I ight Light 
Quantity of ash constituents in milligrammes per 100 gm. honey 
16 1 24 42 36 30 11 12 21 17 19 18 18 
9 3 0.8 0.4 91 0 0 9.7 7.6 1.1 | 0.5 
19 0.5 1.8 
5.9 1.9 1.8 5 5 5.2 6.3 | 14.7 10.3 isa | 6.5 
11.8 21.0 16.3 41.58 43.3 47.5 10.1 13.5 18.3 13.5 11.0 20.3 27.7 
0.9 0.1 0.9 1.3 1.0 0.6 0.3 0.7 0.7 0.4 0.2 0.7 1.3 
0.6 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.2 0.3 2.3 2.5 1.4 1.9 0 Trace 0.4 
8.0 6.1 12.0 11.5 12.0 8.0 CP 15.5 11.2 18.0 5.7 7.9 7.6 
2.7 5.3 3.8 9.1 10.4 8.8 2.3 5.3 6.0 6.3 1.3 4.0 7.1 
98.7 133.5 82.0 241.3 187.9 242.7 266.7 2562.1 275.1 38.3 99.5 173.5 
12.0 3.9 15.0 122.5 92.8 9.5 11.5 16.3 12.0 8.8 4.9 18.0 
192.7 237.9 182.8 656.6 496.3 427.1 376.0 477.3 455.4 490.2 89.0 195.2 348.1 
ich are given in the article above on the influence of soil and flora on foulbrood 
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Tar Paper 


and Packing 




















This tar paper case was used in Minnesota to hold two colonies, with insulating 
material under the paper 


Tar paper, used in various ways 
for winter protection, has been ad- 
vocated for many years. However, 
in spite of experience to the contrary, 
heavy winter packing with wooden 
cases and deep insulation has so far 
received practically unanimous ap- 
proval among our beekeeping ad- 
visors. Here and there, however, a 
question has been raised as to 
whether this heavy insulation is not 
too much protection. 

Experience among practical bee- 
keepers has indicated that a more 
moderate amount of packing brings 
better results year after year. This 
has brought back considerable inter- 
est in the use of tar paper, not only 
means of protection, but also 


as a 


as a material for holding insulation 
around colonies during the winter 
period. 

The pictures here show a way of 
packing two colonies, set close to- 
gether, with a tar paper wrap to hold 
the insulating material, straw, leaves 
or planer shavings, with the usual 
tunnel from the entrances of the 
hives through the packing material. 
The paper is pressed tightly against 
the mouth of the tunnel with strips 
and held in place around the outside 
with cord tied securely as shown in 
the picture. 

These pictures were taken at the 
University of Minnesota and_ the 
packing was devised and set up by 
Prof. Francis Jager. From the re- 




















> above 


shows a yar¢ 


port we have received, it is quite 
satisfactory. 

Reports have also come to us from 
beekeepers farther north indicating 
that a similar means of protection 
serves equally well in a more severe 
climate. One North Dakota bee- 
keeper reports that he tried a similar 
type of winter protection against the 
advice of those with experience, and 
so far has found it works well. A 
report comes from as far north as 
Canada indicating that tar paper pro- 
tectors used with insulation are a 
good means of winter protection. 

In our own experience in packing 
for winter, it was our custom for a 
long time to use the well-known 
Dadant method of a chicken wire 
support to hold leaves and _ straw 
around the back and two sides of the 
hive, with the front open and facing 
the south. Usually leaves were packed 
in the telescope cover of the old style 
Dadant hive or an empty super was 
placed over the Modified Dadant hive 
and filled with similar material be- 
fore the outside packing was put in 
position. 

During the last few years, how- 
ever, we have experimented with a 
heavy grade of tar paper, wrapped 
securely around each hive and held 
in place with strips. The wrapping 
is done so that the water will shed 
readily and not find its way into 
cracks. A hole is cut at the entrance 
and no other protection is given the 
colony. Colonies wintering this way 
in the latitude of Hamilton have so 
far indicated better results than have 


been obtained before by any other 
method we have used. 

Apparently bees do not need any 
more protection than that which is 
sufficient to allow them to reach 


stores readily during the winter. The 
probability is that bees do not suffer 
from cold, but rather from the in- 
ability to move to new stores when 
that which they are covering is ex- 
hausted. Any means of protection 
which will keep them warm enough 
to move readily to stores, therefore, 
may be sufficient in any 
locality. 


considered 


“Our Food” 
By Worthington and Matthews 
This is the title 
trated 250-page 
able type by 


of a finely illus- 
very read- 
Josephine Worthington, 
formerly teacher in the public schools 
of Rochester, New York, and Kath- 
erine Victoria Matthews, specialist in 
geography in the schools of Roches- 
ter; published by F. A. Owens Com- 
pany, Dansville, New York. 

It is designed to acquaint children 
of primary grade age with the 
facts that make living for them, and 
for adults, comfortable and pleasur- 
able. 

Food, 


book of 


basic 


1 


clothing and shelter have 
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been prime necessities of man from 
time immemorial. Transportation 
made it possible for man to vary his 
diet, clothe himself with goods bought 
from distant localities, and furnish 
his house with a variety of material. 

Until recent years, education has 
done little to correct the idea that 
we of today are entitled to every- 
thing that comes our way. No one 
seems to realize the importance of 
why we are eating food from the 
four corners of the earth instead of 
roots and berries from our immediate 
neighborhood; why we can have cot- 
ton, wool, linen, silk and fur instead 
of the skins of animals; why our 
houses are brick, stone, concrete and 
many kinds of wood instead of being 
caves. 

This book will enable a child easily 
to grasp the idea that if it were not 
for men and women living in distant 
lands, engaged in all sorts of occupa- 
tions, so much would be taken out of 
our lives that we would be uncom- 
fortable and unhappy. 

One paragraph is titled “Sugar and 
Other Sweets,” and carries the story 
of honey and the honeybee as part 
of its subject matter, with photo- 
graphs loaned to the authors by the 
American Bee Journal. 

Altogether it is an entirely worth- 
while book for children whether for 
use in school or home. 





Paralysis or What? 

I believe I have a case of the 
above. The colony in question was 
under my observation about three 
years ago. During the first season 
I thought little of it and supposed 
the small, dark bees to be tree bees, 
who had come to rob only to be stung 
and cast out to die. But as time wore 
on I grew a distrust of conditions. 

Last year conditions were some- 
what exaggerated and the colony 
seemed to weaken. I transferred the 
bees into a clean hive when the flow 
came and they built up and made 
good surplus. But I now find them 
in worse conditions than ever before 
and I am giving them but a few days 
of grace in which to show improve- 
ment or the cyanide. 

I am sending bees to Washington, 
D. C., for expert advice and may let 
you know something of interest soon. 

J. H. Sturdevant. 


Label Paste 

One of our Canadian readers calls 
our attention to the fact that the 
quotation concerning label paste at 
the top of page 344 of our July num- 
ber is incorrect. The incorrect part 
reads: ‘When of the desired consist- 
ency, add from 10 to 25 per cent of 
water.” It should read: “When of 
the desired consistency, add from 10 
to 25 per cent of water glass.”’ 
(Water glass is soluble glass.) 
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A Home Canning Outfit 





With this can sealer, honey can be put up 
container! 


When visiting with Bert Aldrich at 
Smithland, Iowa, I was interested in 
a home canning outfit which seals tin 
cans. The cans are made just like 
those containing various food prod- 
ucts which we buy at the stores. The 
picture gives a good idea of them. 
The No. 1 standard can holds one 
pound of honey and measures 2 11/16 
inches in diameter by 4 inches in 


height. 
The price of the Burpee can sealer 
is $18.00. The cans, when bought 


in lots of 1,000 at a time, are $21.00 
a thousand, packed in paper cartons, 
each carton holding 315 cans. 

The sealing operation is very sim- 
ple, the machine being hand oper- 


ated. No processing or sterilizing is 


Effect of Light to Be Studied 
at Washington 


Dr. L. M. Bertholf has been ap- 
pointed field assistant, to continue 
investigations at the Bee Culture 
Laboratory in Washington, under Mr. 
Hambleton, on the effect of various 
wave lengths of light upon the honey- 
bee. At the termination of his ap- 
pointment, Dr. Bertholf will go to 
Munich, Germany, to study with Prof. 
Karl von Frisch, of the University of 
Munich, on a National Research 
Council fellowship. 


Orange and Sage in California 


While the full record of the 1930 
crop of honey cannot be known at 
this time, it is nevertheless pretty 
well known that the early estimates, 
based on the known amount of rain- 
fall during the wet season, have been 
proven correct. Even those sections 
in which there was an abnormal rain- 


’ 


like other food products in tightly sealed tin 


of 


small size 

The honey is simply 
poured into the cans up to the re- 
quired amount for one pound, put in 
the machine and the can sealed per- 
fectly air tight, with no _ possible 
chance for the cover to be shaken 
off. It makes a very neat small pack- 
age. About eight or ten turns of the 
crank of the sealing machine com- 
pletes the operation. 

There are other sizes of cans, the 
No. 2 can holding 1 pound and 4 
ounces; the No. 2% can holding 2% 
pounds, and the No. 3 can holding 3 
pounds. Sealers can be obtained to 
seal all of these sizes. 

The equipment is supplied by the 
Burpee Can Sealer Company, 215 
West Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


necessary. 


fall late in the season have failed to 
show a corresponding increase in the 
honey crop. Orange produced a fair 
crop, but, as far as the present record 
goes to show, sage was a failure. 


R. B. M. 


“Insect Pests of Trees and 
Gardens” 


This is the title of Circular No. 42, 
issued by the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, Fargo, North Dakota, 
and written by J. A. Munro, secretary 
of the beekeepers’ association, and 
Hazel W. Riddle, assistant in ento- 
mology of the same institution. It 
does not treat of heekeeping, but it 
is a mighty interesting description of 
the life history, habits and control 
of insect pests of trees and gardens 
of North Dakota. Those interested 
can secure copies by writing to Mr. 
Munro. 
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Better Bees for Northern Regions 
By Hy. W. Sanders 


HE interesting article in the 

American Bee Journal that ap- 
peared on page 286 in the issue for 
June, 1930, raises some significant 
points in the minds of those who have 
followed closely the efforts made 
during the past thirty years to breed 
better bees. As readers will remem- 
ber, the story alluded to tells of the 
importation of a queenbee from Rus- 
sia, or, to be more exact, from Har- 
bin, Manchuria, though the queen 
was of a Russian strain and stated to 
be one of the best honey-gathering 
strains in the Manchurian apiary. 

These bees, described as grey bees, 
and now being kept by W. L. Cox, of 
Elma, Washington, sound from the 
description very much like our old 
friends the Carniolans, being ‘“‘very 
quiet, good honey gatherers, not ex- 
cessive swarmers, hardy winterers, 
disease resistant, and more able to 
cope with damp, cold weather’’— 
truly a list of all the bee virtues! As 
the owner has had six years’ experi- 
ence with them, building up from the 
one original queen since the summer 
of 1924, he has had nearly six sea- 
sons from which to draw his conclu- 
sions. 

It will be remembered that Dr. 
Jager has repeatedly extolled the 
virtues of the Carniolan bee as being 
better suited to the northerly regions 
than the Italian bees that are the 
orthodox breed. Apparently the only 
argument against them is that they 
are grey in color and hybridise easily 
with inferior strains, exposing them, 
therefore, to danger of European 
foulbrood. 

Which brings us to the point that 
we desire to make, namely, that until 
we can control mating of bees there 
seems little probability of doing any 
truly constructive breeding work. Dr. 
Miller worked for fifty years to im- 
prove his queens by methodically se- 
lecting the best producing and least 
swarming queens. His averages crept 
up and up and we all accepted it as 
being probably true that he was 
really producing as superior a strain 
of bees as Holsteins or Percherons 
were superior to scrub cattle or 
horses. 

Then, right at the last, something 
happened that shook that faith. Dr. 
Miller had a dose of European foul- 
brood that practically cleaned him 
out of his original stock, because he 
requeened with Italian bees. The 
following is from page 218 of “Fifty 
Years Among the Bees”: “... for 
a good many years I preferred to 
rear from queens of my own, whose 
workers had distinguished themselves 
as being the most desirable. The 
chief thing considered was. the 
amount of honey stored. Little or 
no attention was paid to color, and 
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unfortunately no more to temper. So 
I had bees that were hybrids, hustlers 
to store, but anything but angels in 
temper. Then, beginning with 1906, 
I introduced quite a number of Ital- 
ian queens, in the hope that among 
them I might find one as good as my 
hybrid stock, without so much ill- 
temper. By 1913 most of the black 
blood was worked out, and in that 
year I obtained the world’s record 
for the highest average of sections 
from as many as seventy-two colo- 
nies. It had come to pass that my 
best yields were from colonies having 
three yellow bands.” 
The record yield of 
Miller speaks was 266 pounds of 
comb honey per colony. His previous 
two records were in 1881 with 117 
pounds and 164 per cent increase and 
in 1903 with 124 pounds of honey 
and 129 per cent increase. During 
the record in 1913 all increase was 
obtained from eleven colonies spe- 
cially set apart for that purpose. 
Now, if by careful — selection 
through all those years Dr. Miller 
had really bred a superior bee, we 


which Dr. 


should have expected that record 
yield as soon as honey conditions 
were favorable, because of the su- 


perior strain of honey gatherers. 
Unfortunately, however, he had 
changed his stock radically during 
the preceding five or six years, partly, 
as he says, to get bees more easily 
handled, less excitable, and partly to 
combat European foulbrood. So one 
comes to the reluctant conclusion 
that the years of careful breeding 
were not the real cause of that rec- 
ord yield of 1913. 

On the other hand, there is no 
doubt that Dr. Miller himself had be- 
come a past master in the art of 
producing comb honey, and when the 
ideal year came, with only seventy- 
two colonies, he had been able to 
produce these striking results. 

Now to apply these rather ram- 
bling conclusions to the case of the 
so-called ‘‘Kerensky” bees. Insofar 
as they are Carniolans, or belonging 
to the same race of bees, it is quite 
possible that they may produce strik- 
ing results in the northerly part of 
our country, provided that they can 
be kept pure. This last is the great- 
est problem, for they will interbreed 


with any other bees within several 
miles. Is it too much to expect that 
some of our governmental research 


agencies could find a location on some 
remote hillside in a district where 
there are few, if any, wild bees, and 
no “kept” bees within reach? 
Perhaps in this way we may really 
get better bees for the northern 
regions, instead of trying to evolve 
superior strains from Italian bees. 
We import seeds and stocks from 


plants that are found to be resistant 
to cold winters and uncertain springs 
in foreign countries, in order to get 
plants that shall be able to with- 
stand severe conditions here We do 
not waste time trying to adapt species 
that are indigenous to milder cli- 
mates. Yet with the bee we still 
attempt to breed our Italians, even 
though we have so little control of 
mating, and expect it to improve un- 
der conditions alien to the country 
where they have developed. 

A Russian bee, if kept under proper 
controlled breeding, might prove as 
satsifactory to the northern country 
as the famous Siberian crabapple, 
‘“‘pyrus baceata,’’ which can be grown 
very nearly to the Arctic circle. 

California. 


Honey for the Eyes 
By Jes Dalton 


I run a small roadside honey stand 
and get quite a kick out of the ex- 
perience with my customers. One 
lady held me for fifteen minutes re- 
cently, binding me up to guarantee 
that the “‘molasses looking stuff was 
not made honey.” 

But the queerest request was this 
morning, when a bright appearing 
man driving a large car stopped and 
asked for “honey for my eyes.” He 
seemed to think I should be posted 
up, and to my incredulous look as- 
sured me that it was fine for sore 
eyes. I have always heard that cer- 
tain kinds of honey were quite good 
for sore eyes, but to think of doctor- 
ing eyes with extracted or comb 
honey was a new one on Dalton. 

He assured me that its use, taken 
in time, would stop cataracts. I won- 
dered if anyone had ever heard of 
this recommendation for honey and 
if there was any possible foundation 
for the supposition. I will frankly 
confess that it was a new one on me. 
I had never run onto it either in bee 
literature or any place else, and am 
passing on the story and the fact that 
I sold an apparently afflicted man (he 
wore dark goggles) a 15-cent bottle 
of honey for his eyes. 


Bees for Pollination in Utah 


With an abundance of fruit blos- 
soms—perhaps more than ever before 
in the history of the state, the in- 
creases in Utah, Washington counties 
offsetting the losses due to frost in 
northern areas—honeybees in Utah 
are busy storing away a record crop 
of honey for 1930. 

Fruit growers of Utah are aiding 
honeybees in pollinizing fruit blos- 
soms this year by delaying the appli- 
cation of arsenical calyx spraying un- 
til at least 90 per cent of the petals 
have fallen. It was pointed out by 
Leroy Marsh, inspector, and others 
that any interference with pollination 
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would result in a reduction of the 
setting of fruit; also that every 
blocm which was sprayed with the 
calyx spray contained poison which 
was fatal to the bees. 

Untimely spraying, which often 
proved costly to the apiarist, was 
eliminated in this section this year. 

G. €- 


Combining Nuclei and Pack- 
ages in Migratory Beekeeping 
Mr. William J. Oates, of Santa 
Barbara County, California, is trying 
the experiment of uniting three- 
pound packages of bees, queen in- 
cluded, with four-frame nuclei, in 
standard ten-frame hives, and moving 
them to the white and black sage 
near the coast for the main honey- 
flow. Within a few miles of the 
ocean are extensive areas of sage 
territory, but high winds and dense 
fogs have discouraged most beekeep- 
ers who have undertaken to operate 
apiaries in this region. These high 
winds and dense fogs prevail at the 
time of the honeyflow. R. B. M. 








Moline Baker Links His Bread 
With Honey 


Bread and honey for children after 
school. Here’s how the makers of 
Check Bread, in Moline, Illinois, ad- 
vertised it: 

“Rosy cheeks, sparkling eyes, keen 
appetites—the youngsters have just 
come home from school. ‘Mother, 
may we have some of that wonderful 
Check Bread with butter and honey 
on it?’ And mother is always de- 
lighted when she hears this eager 
request, because she knows there is 
nothing more beneficial and nourish- 
ing for healthy, growing children 
than wholesome Check Bread spread 
with butter and then generously 
topped over with pure golden honey. 
In fact, doctors suggest that children 
eat bread and honey often—it is good 
for them. Have some ready tomorrow 
when the children come home from 
school.” F. H. Madison. 


A Compliment 

The June cover page of “Bees and 
Honey,” published in Los Angeles by 
George W. York, gives a photo of 
the four Dadants, H. C., C. P., M. G., 
and L. C., and of their home apiary, 
where bees have been kept for sixty- 
six years. 

Mr. York is the former editor of 
The American Bee Journal, which he 
published at Chicago for twenty 
years, until 1912, when he sold it to 
the Dadants. He did not then expect 
ever to publish a bee magazine again, 
but he founded “Bees and Honey,” 
which he has now been publishing for 
eleven years. His headquarters are 
at Los Angeles, California. 
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A Word to the Prospective North Dakota 
Beekeeper 
By E. H. A. Fischer 


ARIOUS articles have appeared 

the last few years in bee papers 
picturing North Dakota as a bee 
keeper’s paradise. The writer, after 
living here forty-two years and en- 
gaging in commercial honey produc- 
tion for the past seven years, wishes 
to inform the newcomer that some 
grief will be mixed with the sun- 
shine. 

Certain estimates have appeared 
of the acreage of sweet clover in the 
various counties. The estimate for 
two counties is 30,000 acres each. 
The outsider would imagine that 
huge tracts of clover are in every 
district. In reality the area of those 
two counties is over 1,000,000 acres 
each; therefore the estimated acreage 
is 3 per cent of the total. A large 
portion of that 3 per cent will be 
plowed up, while green, for fertilizer, 
and some of that 3 per cent is sure 
to winter-kill. The acreage that will 
benefit the beekeeper— i. e., that left 
for seed or pastured—will be a small 
fraction of 30,000 acres, and that 
scattered over a county of more than 
1,000,000 acres, will certainly sur- 
prise the newcomer when he first 
drives around looking for a suitable 
location. 

Given a sufficient acreage of clover 
and alfalfa, what, then, will be the 
limiting factor in securing crops of 
honey like one reads about? If the 
acreage of clover is at hand, the 
biggest gamble then is the weather 
during the flow from July 10 to 
August 15. Rainy, cool, windy or 
cloudy weather between the above 
dates seriously interferes with the 
flow. A good colony on a clear, 
warm day will scale an eight- to 
ten-pound gain, but on other days 
nothing. The season of 1928 was 
wet and cool and the scale hive dur- 
ing August gained just ten pounds. 
During 1929 the weather was favor- 
able up to August 12 and a similar 
colony stored ninety-five pounds. 

The main flow is over by August 
15, and from then to September 1 
probably a colony gain of fifteen 
pounds is usually recorded. 

Several reports state that the flow 
lasts until October. The writer has 
yet to harvest a single pound of 
honey stored in September, with the 
exception of 1924, when a small sur 
plus was stored. 

Given sufficient clover, soil mois 
ture, warm, clear weather up _ to 
August 15, what then is to detract 
from North Dakota being a paradise? 

The spring here is usually cold and 
windy, and several years we have fed 
heavily until June 25. Wintering is 
easy. A fairly dry cellar, but with 


each colony on a solid hive body of 
honey, usually assures the safety of 
a colony from November 1 to April 
15. There is just a trace of Ameri- 
can foulbrood to worry about, thanks 
to an efficient inspection department. 
Swarming is very bad most seasons. 
To one not accustomed to excessive 
swarming it will make him think that 
the bees are crazy. 

Living costs here, including fuel, 
ure about 20 to 25 per cent higher 
than in the Middle West, and the 
westerner will get a surprise when 
he purchases such things as fruit, 
lumber, ete. . 

After painting the foregoing dis- 
mal picture of this so-called paradise, 
what ean an able, industrious bee- 
keeper expect to average here with 
a 250-colony outfit? Over a period 
of years the average should be from 
150 to 160 pounds per colony in good 
locations. The market here now is 
about 6% to 6% cents. An am- 
bitious man, at that figure, can make 
a good living from bees in North 
Dakota, but for one to leave his old 
location and by coming here expect 
to get in on a bonanza, he will find 
that money is not gathered up by 
handfuls even in North Dakota. 


Giving Drawn Out Combs 

Drawn out combs which have been 
stored during winter and treated with 
sulphur fumes against waxmoth are 
much improved by being stood in the 
un before being given to the bees. 
The combs should be placed in a 
slanting position, so that the sun can 
hine into the cells. Care must, of 
course, be taken to avoid melting the 
combs. As soon as the wax is becom- 
ing yellow, they are ready for use 
and are then accepted by the bees 
with enthusiasm. Such sun-warm 
combs also form the best means of 
attracting bees into the supers.—Die 
Bienenpflege, Germany, April. 


A. DBD. B. 


Milk and Honey Drinks 


Mr. Henry Cope, of Skiatook, Okla- 
homa, recently sent us a clipping 
from the Tulsa “Tribune” containing 
six different summer drinks contain- 
ing milk and honey. There are many 
such items appearing in the news- 
papers just now, which are greatly 
to the benefit of the honey producer. 
Our readers will confer a favor on 
is by sending copies of such articles 
to the American Bee Journal. We 
are also interested in advertisements 
of honey appearing in the news- 
papers. 
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Beekeeping in the Land of the Rising Sun 


Here are three pictures sent 
us by Nanrey Adachi, of Tokyo, 
Japan. Adachi is associated 


turer of 


bee supplies. 


The picture shows him 


at the Kitzugawa international 
aviation ground. 
The picture at the lower right 





with H. Watanabe, the pub- 
lisher of one of the Japanese 
bee papers, and for the past 
year has been sending us copies 


of the Tokyo Nichi-Nichi, one Rs. 


of the leading newspapers of 


Japan. . 
The upper picture shows how k. 


Mr. T. Takatsu, of Mitaka, one 
of Japan’s most enterprising 
beekeepers, goes about his busi- 
ness. Mr. Takatsu not only 
keeps bees, but is a manufac- 








—— 
Suan _---- 


Embargo Difficulties in Disease 
Eradication 


Commenting on the article by Dr. 
Mart R. Steffen in our July number, 
page 332, “The Permanent Eradica- 
tion of American Foulbrood,” where 
Dr. Steffen recommends quarantine, 
destruction of infected colonies and 
honey, and an embargo on every- 
thing within the areas under consid- 
eration, we wrote to Dr. Steffen: 

“Your article on foulbrood is well 
done. We all think so, even though 
we may not want to agree with you 
in everything. Two things, I think, 
might be offered as a criticism. One, 
bees will fly over a state line even 
though the state in the imaginary 
boundary is finally cleaned up at 
great effort and expense. In other 
words, the disease eradication prob- 
lem is a federal problem and not a 
state problem. 

“Secondly, in all the cases I know 
of, where eradication has meant the 
complete destruction of property, 
such as a herd of cattle or of swine, 
provision is made for at least paying 
the owner for part of the loss. In 
other words, if public protection de- 
mands that bees from which a man 
is obtaining his living be destroyed 
and completely burned up, he at least 
should be partly compensated for the 
loss. This is, of course, entirely from 
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is of Koya Temple, situated in 
some of the native trees of the 
island, a very beautiful situa- 
tion. The one at the left is of 
the Itsukushima shrine in an- 
other wonderful setting. 

For enterprise and progres- 
siveness, the Japanese are fast 
equalling the Americans. It is 
a pleasure to show these pic- 
tures indicating something of 
the country and to pay compli- 
ments to one of its progressive 
beekeeping leaders. 








the standpoint of the commercial bee- 
keeper who is producing honey to 
bring him his living. 

“Yet I cannot deny the logic and 
the correctness of what you say. It 
is a question of expense. If the in- 
dustry is sufficiently important to 
justify appropriations large enough 
to pay for losses and to make a 
nation-wide campaign, then I believe 
universal eradication is the only solu- 
tion. But just as long as any one 
state adopts eradication, the disease 
is bound to find its way back into 
that state, because the flight of the 
bee is uncontrolled and it will cer- 
tainly get back over state lines.” 

In reply, we quote from Dr. Stef- 
fen’s letter: 

“Your criticism of my article was 
very lenient; I expected it to be 
worse than it was, because I pounded 
some rather touchy points. 

“‘Now, about bees flying over quar- 
antine boundaries. That is one of 
the points that trained eradicators 
would not give thought to until cir- 
cumstances reached that point. If 
such a consideration were to stop us 
from launching a state campaign, it 
would also stop us from launching a 
nation-wide campaign, because then 
we would have the Canadian and 
Mexican borders to think of. 

“Tf we ever reach that point, laws 
will be enforced making it unlawful 


to keep bees within flying distance, 
say seven to ten miles, of certain 
borders; or possibly a tier of counties 
which could made permanently 
modified quarantine areas in which 
unceasing control measures will be 
resorted to. We have a similar con- 
dition in the eradication of Texas 
fever in cattle, and it works very 
nicely. 


be 


“With regard to indemnifying bee- 
keepers for colonies destroyed in the 
process of eradication, I believe this 
is a point which will be settled before 
nation-wide eradication is inaugu- 
rated; in fact, if a nation-wide eradi- 
cation of foulbrood is ever under- 
taken, it will only be because we shall 
have shown honey to be a valuable 
food article. When that has been 
definitely proved, the matter of in- 
demnifying beekeepers for destroyed 
colonies will be a natural, logical and 
just consequence.” 


Bees in Central Park, 
New York 


The New York Herald-Tribune of 
July 13 gives a statement concerning 
a hive of bees located in Central Park 
for the benefit of the patrons of the 
Museum of Natural History. It is 
to be hoped they may find enough 
nectar to live, though it is quite 
doubtful. 
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Seed Crops and Pollination 


An Interview With President 
Frank Beach 
By L. H. Sweetser 

That the benefits to seed crops 
from the proximity of apiaries to the 
blossoming fields should be more fully 
recognized by seed growers, is the 
opinion of Frank Beach, of Burley, 
president of the Idaho State Bee- 
keepers’ Association. This is espe- 
cially true of the high altitude states 
where alfalfa and other clover seed 
crops are grown to best advantage. 

Although the value of a plentiful 
visitation of bees in the orchard is 
pretty well known, says Mr. Beach, 
seed growers of the various legume 
crops which are pollinated principally 
by insects do not seem to have been 
impressed with the benefits that come 
in a heavier and surer seed crop 
when honeybees are stationed in the 
neighborhood. 

Most of the high altitude and 
northern latitude states are producers 
of an excellent quality of clover seed. 
And they are likewise good honey 
states. High altitude and high lati- 
tude make for similar results, asserts 
Mr. Beach, namely, a shorter and 
more intense honeyflow and usually 
a very high quality of apiary product. 
As it has been demonstrated that 
many bees make much seed, the bee- 
keeper and the seed grower in these 
states fit in with the best program 
for development, and along with the 
encouragement of the growing of 
these legumes by the seed specialist 
for seed purposes there should be 
coupled the encouragement of the 
beekeeper for the production of high 
quality honey. 

Yakima Valley orchardists learned 
to their cost that the destruction of 
bees through the use of sprays poi- 
sonous to these workers resulted in 
a heavy falling off in fruit crops. 
They now use these sprays after the 
petals have fallen, thereby practically 
eliminating this source of destruc- 
tion. And they are also paying the 
apiary owners to plant their colonies 
within the orchard limits. 

A frequent complaint of the Idaho 
alfalfa seed growers is that the plant 
blooms have slipped and that the re- 
sultant crop was light. This cause of 
scant seed crops should be practically 
done away with when apiaries are 
located within range of the seed 
plots. 

Idaho ships yearly between two 
hundred and two hundred and fifty 
cars of honey. This indicates a rela- 
tively high bee population for the 
state. The same may be said of the 
other mountain states. With the 
planting of bee colonies close to seed 
plots it is thought that the shipments 
of alfalfa and clover seeds will be 
increased commensuate with the ship- 
ments of high grade honey for whicl 
these states are noteworthy. 
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Packing and Marketing to Put 
Our “Blue Diamond” Brand 
ot Honey 

From the California News Letter 
for July, we learn that the new Cali- 
fornia cooperative, Packing and Mar- 
keting, has just finished the installa 
tion of honey equipment and will 
begin at once to put on the market 
the “Blue Diamond” brand of honey. 
This is certainly a step in the right 
direction, and we are glad that Cali- 
fornia is beginning to see results 
from its new marketing machinery. 


Not Such a Bad Idea—Let’s 
Try It Here 

According to Mr. Oberl H. Reutsch- 
ler, as reported in the doings of the 
Berlin Conference, the beekeepers of 
Wurtemburg, with their 100,000 colo- 
nies, leave the work of combatting 
brood diseases in the hands of ex- 
perts, who are also practical bee- 
keepers, 
duties. 


trained for their special 


Owners of colonies that are lost 
by reason of disease are compensated 
80 per cent of their loss. Beekeepers’ 
associations contribute 50 per cent of 
this compensation, which is raised by 
means of an assessment of about one 
cent per colony, in American money, 
and the remainder is paid by the gov- 
ernment. The assessment is not 
called for every year. - = a 


Propolis from Trees 


In your June number of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal you quote a certain 
writer who claims that propolis, or 
beeglue, comes from digested pollen. 

My experience of the source of 
propolis is the same as yours—it is 
gathered from trees. Where the 
sweet gum grows extensively the 
propolis found in beehives comes 
nearly all from this kind of trees. In 
my younger days I used to gather 
the condensed juice of the sweet gum 
and for its pleasant taste used it as 
chewing gum. It had a= greenish 
brown color. Time and again I found 
the very same stuff in beehives in 
the form of propolis. .It had the 
same taste and the same color. 

Bro. Alphonse Veith, Indiana. 


Agriculture in New Brunswick 

In an attractively arranged 166- 
page publication containing thirty- 
three photographs, ten sketch maps, 
and a general map in color, which 
has just been issued by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Canada, is given 
detailed information about the nat 
ural resources of the Province of 
New Brunswick and the opportunities 
they present for an industrial activity 
very much greater than has hitherto 
been attained in that maritime coun- 
try. 

This publication can be obtained 
from the Director, Natural Resources 
Intelligence Service, Department of 
the Interior, Ottawa, Canada, 


Beehives of Unique Design 





It seldom occurs to beekeepers that 


their bees would like to go to church 
at least once a week. One boy who 
had given considerable thought to the 
matter decided that a community 
church would be a good thing for the 


different swarms of bees, and so he 
built one adjoining their regular 
hives and fitted it up so that they 
would feel right at home when they 
entered. It has a towering steeple, 
and presents all the outward appear- 
ance of the village church. 
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The Place of “Sweets” in the Diet 


By P. Mabel Nelson, Ph. D., Department of Foods and Nutrition, Iowa State College 


OMEONE has said that inasmuch 

as food is agreeable it is safe 
to assume that the dietetic errors 
arising from its use are most apt to 
be those of consuming it in excess 
rather than otherwise. If one could 
be assured that the food consumed 
was well balanced as to the necessary 
nutrients and their correct propor- 
tions, probably the dangers of exces- 
sive food intake would be negligible. 
Food excesses are apt to be inti- 
mately associated with food likes. 
Sweets are the foods most generally 
pleasing and, therefore, most apt to 
be represented in the diet in over- 
large proportion and hence may be- 
come a cause for concern. 

Sweets or sugars are pleasing be- 
cause of their quality of sweetness. 
Sugars without sweetness do not 
interest the consumer. This was 
thought by Professor Willamon, of 
the University of Minnesota, to have 
been the reason why the recent effort 
to introduce corn sugar as a house- 
hold sugar was a failure. The home- 
maker, after some experimentation, 
learned to use it successfully, but the 
man of the house did not like the 
product made with it. The corn 
sugar product was not as sweet as 
the cane sugar product to which he 
was accustomed. 

The various sugars have been 
rated for comparative purposes ac- 
cording to their degree of sweetness. 
Using cane sugar, or sucrose, as the 
measuring rod and one hundred as 
the starting point, they rate in the 
following order: Fructose, 173; in- 
vert sugar, 123; sucrose, 100; glu- 
cose, 74; xylose, 40; maltose, 32; 
rhamnose, 32; galactose, 32; raffin- 
ose, 23; and lactose, 16. 

Fructose, or levulose, the sweetest 
of the sugars, is difficult to crystal- 
lize. The chemists of the Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C., have, 
after much experimentation, induced 
crystallization. The production of 
this sugar is still in an experimental 
stage, but semi-commercial scale op- 
erations indicate there is every 
chance of its succeeding ultimately. 
This sugar is made from the Jeru- 
salem artichoke, dahlia bulbs and 
other tubers, in which it is found to 
the extent of 12 to 15 per cent. 
Probably the percentage of fructose 
can be increased by cultivation, as 
was the case with the sucrose of the 
sugar beet. 

The artichoke, the most practi- 
cable source of levulose, is not par- 
ticular where it is grown, but will 
grow in many different soils. The 
expected yield is 700 to 1000 bushels 
per acre. With sugar from the arti- 
choke put on a commercial basis, 
science and research will have found 
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one solution of the “farm problem.” 
The development of a vast new in- 
dustry will follow if the manufacture 
of fructose can be placed on a com- 
petitive basis with the older sugars. 

Prior to the eighteenth century, 
sugar was looked upon as a drug, 
having been so used by eastern phy- 
sicians as early as the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. Persian physi- 
cians first cultivated sugar cane and 
introduced sugar from cane _ into 
medicine. It was known as “honey 
of canes.” 

Columbus is said to have imported 
the first sugar cane into America on 
his second voyage. Its cultivation 
began in 1751. The cultivation of 
the sugar beet dates from 1747. 
Though sugar cane and sugar beets 
were cultivated from this early date, 
sugar did not come into general use 
until much later. 

The world today consumes forty 
billion pounds of sugar every year. 
The United States consumes ten 
billion pounds of sugar annually, and 
of this it imports eight billion pounds 
annually, or 4.5 per cent of all it 
uses. 

The sugar consumption per capita 
in the United States was, in 1830, 
7% pounds; in 1918, 89 pounds, and 
in 1926, 110 pounds. At 110 pounds 
per year, the portion which each per- 
son supposedly consumes amounts to 
three-tenths of a pound, or a little 
over one-half cup, of sugar daily. 
You may wonder how all this sugar 
is used. In 1919, 9 per cent of it 
was used by the confectioners, 6 per 
cent by the bakeries, 3 per cent for 
soft drinks, 1 per cent for tobacco 
and chewing-gum, and 80 per cent 
in homes. These percentages do not 
represent the present distribution, 
however, for since the World War 
the consumption of sweets has in- 
creased more rapidly than hereto- 
fore. Prohibition has been a con- 
tributing factor. Many brewing com- 
panies have turned their plants into 
wholesale candy factories, chocolate 
factories, or factories for the manu- 
facture of malt syrups for confec- 
tions, thus increasing the quantity of 
sugar used for soft drinks and con- 
fections. Thus, for the second time 
in our history, sugar and “sweets’’ 
bid fair to supersede alcoholic bever- 
ages. 

The first instance in which they 
replaced alcoholic beverages was in 
the year 1838, when the twenty-fifth 
Congress ruled (U. S. Statutes at 
Large, Vol. 5 page 258) “that the 
allowance of sugar and coffee to the 
noncommissioned officers, musicians, 
and privates, in lieu of the spirit or 
whiskey component of the army ra- 
tion, ... shall be fixed at six pounds 


of coffee and twelve pounds of sugar 
to every hundred rations.” In 1860 
the coffee and sugar allotment was 
increased to ten pounds coffee and 
fifteen pounds of sugar per hundred 
rations. 

In 1918 the A. E. F. ration pro- 
vided a milk ration double, with a 
100 per cent increase in candy. The 
ration increases for special troops 
were: 50 per cent increase in coffee, 
33 1/3 per cent increase in sugar, 
and 25 per cent increase in meat. 
Quite a change, was it not, from the 
practice in vogue in 1799 of allowing 
extra issues of spirits at the rate of 
one-half gill per ration “in cases of 
fatigue service or extraordinary oc- 
casions’’? These changes in the army 
rations were made as the result of 
the recognition of the superiority of 
sugar to “spirits” as a source of en- 
ergy, and of coffee to “spirits” as a 
stimulant preceding or following se- 
vere physical feats. 

The starches and sugars of the 
diet after digestion in the alimentary 
tract enter the blood stream almost 
entirely in the form of glucose. The 
glucose is carried directly to the 
liver, where all that is not needed for 
immediate use is tucked away as 
glycogen. This store of glycogen in 
the liver maintains the blood sugar 
at a normal level. During fasting 
the glycogen supply of the liver may 
be greatly depleted; if so, the body 
draws upon its supply of fat for 
energy. This use of carbohydrate, 
before body tissues are drawn upon, 
is known as_ the _ protein-sparing 
power of carbohydrates. 

Twenty years ago Doctor Shaeffer 
proposed using easily digested carbo- 
hydrate in the dietetic treatment of 
fevers. He was laughed at by his 
associates. Now physiologists are 
aware that a generous glycogen sup- 
ply in the liver is the best prepara- 
tion for an acute fever, for pro- 
longed anesthesia, for a short fast, 
for mountain climbing, for a forced 
march, or any physical emergency. 

Diet is playing an increasingly 
prominent part in the accomplish- 
ment of the physical feats of ath- 
letes. At one time it was thought 
that because man’s muscles are en- 
larged by exercise, beefsteak was the 
best food for teams training for ath- 
letic feats, and beefsteak was used 
generously. But with “muscle-bound”’ 
teams resulting, beef was omitted or 
used less generously. The correct 
dietetic procedure is to use carbo- 
hydrate generously, protein and fat 
sparingly, ——four parts of carbohy- 
drate to one part of protein and fat 
being a desirable ratio. 

The importance of the kind and 
quantity of food consumed in the 
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achievement of the athlete was dem- 
onstrated for the first time in the 
Boston marathon races of 1924 and 
1925. The 25-mile marathon race 
was run the first year by picked men 
who had not had previous dietary in- 
structions. Six of the men were 
observed at the close of the race for 
their physical condition and the level 
of their blood sugar. Two of the six 
runners showed a lowered blood 
sugar, the other four runners showed 
a marked decrease in their blood 
sugar. All six men showed muscular 
twitching, extreme palor, cold, moist 
skins, nervous irritability, and col- 
lapse. One runner was brought in 
limp and unconscious by a policeman. 

The following year, 1925, the same 
men participated in the marathon. In 
the meantime, experiments had been 
made to determine at what point in 
prolonged physical exertion the blood 
sugar falls. A definite initial rise in 
blood sugar after running one to two 
miles, and then a fall to normal or 
about so between the fourteenth to 
eighteenth mile was found. It was 
decided to give to the runners, who 
had failed to finish in good condition 
the year before, a large amount of 
carbohydrate the day before the race 
and also glucose candies to eat dur- 
ing the race when symptoms of weak- 
ness occurred. 


At the end of the race, in order 
to determine whether the ingestion 
of the sugar had influenced the 
symptoms shown the previous year, 
the blood sugar levels of the runners 
were compared with the blood sugar 
levels of the year before, and the 
speed of their running with the speed 
of the year before. The results were 
noteworthy. All the runners showed 
normal blood sugars and were in ex- 
cellent physical condition at the end 
of the race. Three of the six run- 
ners finished in better position than 
they had the year before and in bet- 
ter running time. One runner, who 
had been advised not to eat sugar or 
potato, started in good condition, but 
was in poor condition at the second 
station. He was given an orange 
and candy to eat. The men who re- 
ceived the glucose candies made the 
comment that they “felt fresh” after 
eating the candy. The exhaustion, 
weakness, and shock shown by the 
runners the previous year was pre- 
vented by the ingestion of the carbo- 
hydrate and glucose before and dur- 
ing the race. 

The next question raised by the 
physiologists was whether the source 
of the energy, carbohydrate, protein 
or fat, or the liberation of the energy 
at the appropriate time was the most 
important consideration. They wished 
to know which food nutrient pro- 
vided the most economical source of 
energy for muscular work. In order 
to answer this question, three sub- 
jects were tested for their muscular 
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efficiency after the ingestion of dif- 
ferent foods. Stationary bicycle 
riding was the form of exercise used. 
An unselected mixed diet, a carbo- 
hydrate diet, and a mixed fat and 
protein diet were the diets tried. 

There was found to be no signifi- 
cant variation in the net efficiency 
on the three diets, but on the fat 
and protein diet early fatigue and 
complete exhaustion, with slow re- 
covery, were observed. The picture 
was that of the individual who fasts 
or brings on ketosis by carbohydrate 
privation. Ketosis is the term used 
to describe the condition caused by 
an accumulation of the waste prod 
ucts of fat combustion in the blood. 
The balance was in the favor of the 
carbohydrate diet. Admitting that a 
carbohydrate diet is valuable for 
speed, the next question was, will it 
supply the athlete with energy for 
endurance? 

Dr. Sansum and Miss Bowden, of 
the Potter Metabolic Clinic, have 
studied diets for speed and endur- 
ance. They recommend using a diet 
which is low in fat and high in carbo- 
hydrate during the period of train- 
ing. They suggest avoiding the fol- 
lowing foods: rich milk, butter, 
cream, ice cream, cheese, gravies, 
bacon, lard, and oil dressing. They 
advise the liberal use of cereals, 
breads, fruits, vegetables, sugars, 
syrups, honey, jam, jellies, and can- 
dies. They advise the use of skim- 
milk and sugar on cereals. It is their 
experience that fat is a slow-burning 
fuel and therefore tends to “slow up” 
a man’s activity. 

During muscular exercise, lactic 
and carbonic acids are formed in the 
body. These acids must be removed 
or oxidized rapidly. The carbonic 
acid is removed by the lungs, the 
lactic acid oxidized, some of it 
uniting with oxygen to form lactic 
acid precursor, and some of it neu- 
tralized by the buffers of the blood. 
The lactic acid entering the blood is 
buffered by sodium bicarbonate. The 
sodium combines with the lactic acid 
to form sodium lactate, and hence 
the alkalinity of the blood is re- 
duced, the alkali reserve of the body 
is reduced and the body is less able 
to carry away the acids formed. The 
less there is of the alkali reserve in 
the blood, the sooner fatigue results 
from exercise. 

Richly alkaline foods aid in de 
creasing fatigue and producing en- 
durance by building up the alkali 
reserve of the blood. Beans are one 
of the most alkaline foods, therefore 
are most excellent in training diets. 
This is the reason also for their 
generous use in the army rations. 

Physical training will increase a 
man’s alkali reserve by as much as 
10 per cent and thus increase his 
endurance. Physical training also 
increases the mechanical efficiency— 


that is, less acid is formed on mus- 
cular contraction and there is a bet- 
ter removal of the lactic acid. 

When a boy enters training, he 
should eat of protein food gener- 
ously to build up his muscles; after- 
ward less protein food is necessary. 
A boy in athletic training should eat 
a good breakfast, light lunch and a 
good dinner after the “workout.” He 
should have 3500 to 4000 calories of 
energy daily, 100 to 125 grams of 
protein daily, with four parts carbo- 
hydrate to one part fat (army pro- 
portions) and plenty of alkaline com- 
pounds in the dietary. 

The high school team of Wilming 
ton, Delaware, made its swimming 
record, in 1927, because of the en 
durance of the boys of the team. 
Their endurance was built up through 
food. They used, first, large quan- 
tities of lacto-dextrin to change the 
intestinal flora and produce favor- 
able intestinal conditions. They ate 
malt sugar, malted nuts, dates and 
raisins, the day before the contest. 
On this diet they stored a reserve of 
glycogen in their livers and muscles 
and hence were able to make un- 
usual records. 

At Iowa State College, Conger, an 
assistant in physiology, interested in 
amateur athletic contests, made a 
study of diets for speed and effi- 
ciency in muscular exercise. He used 
white rats for experimental animals 
and by means of revolving cages 
tested their voluntary activity when 
consuming different diets. By put- 
ting into practice such information, 
he has been able to beat the record 
of the renowned Nurmi, with whom 
he competed in New York last win- 
ter, 

There is no longer any doubt that 
the carbohydrate or the sugar-form- 
ing foods are the best foods to use 
when quick energy returns are de- 
sired. This does not mean _ that 
sugars and carbohydrates should be 
used to the exclusion of other foods; 
in fact, untoward results may follow 
a prolonged intake of this type of 
food because of the failure to ingest 
the vitamin containing or body regu- 
lating foods. 

Dr. Van der Bogert, who has given 
considerable thought to sweet eating 
and its effects, believes that adenoids 
and enlarged tonsils are due indi- 
rectly to carbohydrate excess and 
sugar. He quotes from a paper read 
before the Royal Society of London 
by Dr. Harry Campbell, who assumes 
the cause of adenoids to be a toxemia 
of intestinal origin brought about by 
flooding the intestine with starch 
which has undergone little, if any, 
salivary digestion. He comments that 
adenoids are said to be more com- 
mon among the British than any 
other people, and that Sir William 
Osler thought there was more mouth 
breathing in England than in any 
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3ritain before 
the war was the largest consumer of 
sugar. What correlation is there 
between their sugar consumption and 
the prevalence of adenoids? 


other country. Great 


A study was made in the schools 
of New York City, in 1926, to deter- 
mine the cause of the colds prevalent 
in school children. After eliminating 
such factors as ventilation, tempera- 
ture of the room, type and amount 
of clothing worn, because they had 
no evident connection with the preva- 
lence of colds, it was found that the 
incidence of colds correlated with the 
number of the children consuming 
carbohydrate foods most extensively. 
In this it has fre- 
quently been observed that European 
children in the tropics, when fed by 


same connection 


native nurses, develop mucus dis- 
ease and adenoids. Supporting the 
finding that colds occur more fre- 


quently in children who consume car- 
bohydrate foods 
experience of Dr. 


extensively, is the 
Amy Daniels, who 
has been able to protect little chil- 
dren from colds, sinus, and mastoid 
infections, by giving codliver oil and 
butterfat liberally in their diets. 
The excessive use of sugar, par- 
ticularly by children, is thought by 
Doctor Harris, a physician in one of 
most 


our southern states, to be the 


serious dietetic error of the present 


day. According to Doctor Harris 
(Harris, S.—New Orleans M. and 8. 
J. 81: 159-166, September, 1928) 


“the sugar-fed child often becomes 
rachitic, is prone to colitis and other 
If he 
he becomes the pale, weak 
nourished child, or the fat, 
indolent and_ self-indulgent 
cent. Sugar-saturated, vitamin-starv- 
ing America 
which may be approached through a 
study of the sugar-fed child with the 
idea that an ounce of prevention in 
the infant is worth more 
pound of cure in the adult.” Equally 
startling is his statement regarding 
the adult’s consumption of sugar— 


infections. survives infancy 
under- 
flabby, 
adoles- 


presents a problem 


than a 


i. e., “Patients with ulcer of the 
stomach cr duodenum, chronic gas 
tritis, gall bladder infections and 


other abdominal diseases give a his- 
tory of excessive indulgence in 
sweets too often for it to be mere 
coincidence,” 

Doctor Banting, the discoverer of 
insulin, has called attention to the 
incidence of diabetes in people who 
consume cane sugar in quan- 
tity. In a lecture, given recently in 
England, he stated that among the 
natives of Dominico, in the Panama 
Canal Zone, where sugar cane is one 
of the main articles of diet, diabetes 
is practically never found. The sugar 
cane is eaten by the natives in the 


large 
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raw or unrefined state. However, 
among the wealthy Spaniards of Do- 
minico, who consume large quantities 
of the refined cane sugar instead of 
the raw sugar cane, the incidence of 
diabetes is surprisingly high. 

Doctor Banting says further that 
the effect of the ingestion of refined 
cane sugar is even more startling in 
India, where there is no diabetes 
amongst the poor classes and where 
10 per cent of the wealthy class over 
fifty years of age are diabetic. The 
following statements of his apply to 
our own country and not to foreign- 
ers: “In the United States the inci- 
dence of diabetes has increased pro- 
portionately with the consumption 
per capita of cane sugar. One ecan- 
not help but conclude that in the 
heating and recrystallization of the 
natural sugar cane something is al- 
tered which leaves the refined prod- 
uct a dangerous foodstuff.’”’ (Bant- 
ing, F. G.—KEdinburgh Med. J., 
36:18, January, 1929.) If such is 
the case, it is our responsibility, is 
it not, to attempt to remove the 
causal factor, either by improving 
the present product or by dissemi- 
nating information about the danger 
of its use in over-large quantity and 
by encouraging the use of the natural 
or unrefined sugars? 

It is not difficult to use the natural 
sugars. They may be used in cooked 
products as well as for a sweetening 
agent. The favorite of the natural 
sugars is undoubtedly honey. Honey 
has been used from earliest times, 
but probably has never been more 
eppreciated for its true worth than 
it is today. Also, there is an abun- 
dance of information available on 
how to use it. 

The habit of sugar, 
cially if it is eaten to excess, and by 
that is meant to the exclusion of the 
vitamin and mineral carrying foods, 
is one which may lead to very un- 
desirable conditions in the individual; 
in fact, even to the point of pro- 
ducing bodily injury and disease. 
On the other hand, sugar and other 
“sweets” are the best sources of an 
easily available supply of energy and 
should be stored in the body to care 
for periods of physical stress and 
strain. The excellent results obtained 
by men who compete in athletic con- 
tests when they give special atten- 
tion to foods for energy and speed 
indicate that the “sweets” have a 
specific role in the dietary. They 
play an important part in the body 
economy of the physically active in- 
dividual. Experience with corn sugar 
indicates that any sugar to supersede 
cane and beet sugar must be crystal 
line and equally sweet or sweeter. It 
must be produceable on 
at a not prohibitive cost. 
cane and beet and products 
from these sugars will reign 
supreme in the fields of “sweets.” 


eating espe- 


a large scale 
Until then, 
sugar 


made 





All Beekeepers May Grade 
Honey 


Many beekeepers mistakenly be- 
lieve that they are forbidden to use 
the United States standard grades fon 
honey unless they have special per- 
mission or unless a Federal agent has 
inspected and graded their honey, 
says James I. Hambleton, of the Bu- 
reau of Entomology, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

“Tt should be clearly understood,” 
says Mr. Hambleton, “that anyone 
who complies with the U. S. grading 
rules for honey is entitled to use the 
United States grades and grading 
stamp. He may use the official 
grading stamps or may incorporate 
the stamp into his own label if he 
so wishes.” A circular has been is- 
sued suggesting a way in which this 
can be done. This will be sent, with 
other information on grading, upon 
application to the Division of Bee 
Culture Investigations, Bureau of 
Entomology, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

The process of grading extracted 
honey is simple, Mr. Hambleton says. 
The honey must be of good flavor, 
of proper density, and as clean as 
specified for the grade. When packed 
in opaque containers, the color of the 
honey must be marked on the grade 
label. Most beekeepers may have 
samples of the honey graded as to 
color, free of charge, by sending a 
two-ounce sample to the State Divi- 
sion of Markets, the state specialist 
in beekeeping, or to the State Agri- 
cultural College. 

Many states now have one or more 
tandard color graders at the service 
of the beekeepers, but if no grader 
is available in the state, beekeepers 
may send samples of honey to the 
Division of Bee Culture Investiga- 
tions, Bureau of Entomology, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


This free color grading is educa 
tional and unofficial and does not 
carry with it a certificate of grade, 


color, and purity, such as is issued 
by the Federal honey inspectors of 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
itconomics, who are at the service of 
anyone who wishes to pay for official 
inspection and certification. This in- 
spection service is now used for the 
most part by exporters, but could be 
made more generally available if the 
demand were sufficient. 
Thievery in Florida 

Beekeepers of Hillsborough County, 
Florida, report the theft of colonies 
of bees. Complaint has been made 
to the sheriff at Tampa of the taking 
of bees and equipment totaling more 
than a thousand dollars. 


L. D. Bray, South Carolina. 
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Division of Labor in the Hive 
By Annie D. Betts, Editor “Bee World” 


R. HIMMER, of the Institute for 

Bee Culture at Erlangen, Ba- 
aria, has made further additions to 
uur knowledge of the way the work 
ff the hive is organized. Rosch’s 
vell-known observations showed that 
i bee undertakes various duties in 
i certain order, according to age, but 
that both the age at which a bee 
ecomes a wax maker, guard, for- 
ier, etc., and the number of days 
he spends at each task vary within 
fairly wide limits. Himmer used an 
‘bservatory hive capable of holding 
two frames (Zander type, slightly 
maller than Langstroth). A frame 
if brood was allowed to emerge in 
the incubator, and each day for seven 
lays a number of bees were marked 
vith spots of color, all the bees 
emerging on the same day receiving 
the same color, except for the bees 
of the last three days, which were 
all similarly marked. The work was 
begun at the end of July, and no 
further brood was allowed to emerge 
in the colony till September. 


The results were surprising. The 
wet, silky, newly-emerged bee gets 
dry at the end of two hours; from 
one- to three-day-old bees surround 
the queen (but do not feed her), 
help form the building cluster, eat 
honey and pollen, and even go out 
if the entrance and make jumping 
movements, as if they wanted to 
fly—-which is, however, first possible 
at five days old. Four-day bees clean 
cells, but otherwise behave like the 
younger ones. At five days they can 
fly, assist in fanning at the entrance, 
and act as guards. At six days much 
pollen is eaten (preparing of brood 
food), and bees of this age were 
‘bserved to perform the “shaking 
lance,” to build, and help clean the 
hive. Seven-day bees will sting, and 
are busy learning the looks of their 
iome from the outside and in feeding 
young larve, as well as in cleaning, 
building, ete. Eight-day bees col- 
lected pollen, and eleven-day bees 
also nectar. Both sorts of dances 
vere observed in nine-day bees. 


So far, the data is as given by 
Rosch; but later observations showed 
that bees, if no younger sisters ap- 
ear to relieve them, can go on per- 
forming young bees’ duties (or what 
ve have believed were such) for a 
urprisingly long time. 3ees over 
forty days old still fed the queen and 
‘rood, secreted wax, cleaned out 
ells, and collected pollen; and it is 
not certain that their ceasing to feed 
‘rood at this age (forty-one days) 
was not due to the time of year 
rather than to their inability to do 
so. It is also possible that still 
younger bees are able to undertake 
certain duties not usually attributed 
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to them, for the entrance was not 
opened until the ninth day after the 
start of the experiment, so that the 
bees of the first few days’ classes did 
not get a chance to show what they 
could do (though, of course, the bees 
of the last day were only two days 
old when the entrance was opened). 

There is thus no doubt that bees 
can adapt themselves very largely to 
the conditions in the hive, and that 
young bees can start foraging, for 
example, at a tender age, should this 
be necessary, while old bees can go 
on secreting wax and feeding brood 
much longer than normal, should 
there be no young bees to take their 
places. The research also showed 
that bees do not learn from their 
ters’ example; they come into the 
world with an instinctive knowledge 
of what they have to do. 


sis 


Later observations in September 
to November showed that the old 
(marked) bees were mostly to be 
found in the outer parts of the win- 
ter cluster. Bees aged ninety-three 
to ninety-eight days were seen to 
make shaking movements. 

On November 4 the nucleus was 
removed from the observatory hive, 
in which it could not have been win- 
tered, and the bees were united to a 
strong colony. The author hopes to 
investigate whether any of them are 
still alive this spring. If any are, it 
will dispose of much we have believed 
concerning the age to which bees 
live, and go far to prove that the 
majority die from accidents, or pos 
sibly as a result of the heavy work 
of storing honey in a normal hive 
with plenty of super room. 

In any case, observations of this 
ype cannot fail to give information 
very valuable from the _ practical 
forming 
artificial swarms and to the honey 
producer who is also interested in 


standpoint, both to thos 


breeding the best bee for his purpose. 

(The above segregation of duties 
was observed by the editor when first 
introducing Italian bees in hives of 


common bees. The yellow bees could 
be easily followed in their progress 
of duties as they grew older Edi 
tor.) 


Bees Accused of Stealing 
Nectar 


There is the farmer in the neigh 
borhood of Stockton who lodged a 


complaint with the district attorney 
on account of his neighbor’s bee 
coming into his property and carry- 


from his wild 
flowers, and he wanted to know what 


ing off the nectar 


was going to be done about it. 
The district att rney put on hi 
legal thinking cap and tried to solve 


the problem as to whether a bee is 
a wild or a domestic animal. The 
report does not tell how much gray 
matter he used up in trying to solve 
the problem, but it does tell that the 
lawyer solved the problem to the 
satisfaction of his indignant visitor. 
Being a diplomat, which is a_ polite 
name for a politician, he told the 
irate farmer that he could impound 
the bees, if he could catch them, and 
charge the owner for storage. If 
the beekeeping neighbor refused to 
pay storage charges, the bees could 
e sold to pay the bill. This stroke 
of Solomonic wisdom was so reason 
able, and ridiculous, that the farmer 
withdrew his 


| 


complaint and went 
home laughing, leaving behind him 
a much relieved public official. 


R. B. M. 


Aunt Laura Gets Response 
Over the Radio 


[ had given some thirty-five talks 
on the subject of “‘Bees and Honey” 
over the radio and was at a loss to 
know how to keep on. In looking 
about for my next subject I read one 
of Aunt Laura’s fairy stories and 
noticed that you were asking boys 
and girls to tell you what they think 
of the story. 


So, I wondered if the boys and 


girls who listened over the radio 
would be interested in them. I tried 
It is going fine. Of course, we 


would expect some faultfinding. The 
irst came from a disgruntled bee 
keeper, who told me that beekeeping 
was a real business and not a fairy 


I got another call from the same 
beekeeper, however, who told me that 
perhaps he was a little hasty in criti- 
i because all of his grand 
children gathered around the radio 


cising me, 
on Wednesday evening to hear more 
of the fairy story, and that two of 
the boy he had failed to interest 
in beekeeping were actually becom 
ing interested. 

From the first story fine letter 
have come in from all parts of Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Arizona, and Colo- 
rado, the age of the writers running 


‘ 


rom 10 to 70 year 


I must mention one coming from 
“When I 
noticed that the American Bee Jour 
nal had taken to telling fairy stories 
I thought they must be short of ma 
terial I didn’t read any of them 
until I heard your comments over 


tne rag 


a commercial beekeeper: 


lio, so I thought I would read 
the one you had praised so highly, 
nd found it so interesting that | 
ooked up all the old copies, and now 
I am ahead of you and agree with 
you that a lot of us old codgers can 

ome good point from them.” 


Cary W. Hartman, California. 
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THE EDITOR’S ANSWERS | 





When stamp is enclosed, the editor will answer questions by mail. 


Since 


we have far more questions than we can print in the space available, several 
months sometimes elapse before answers appear. 


MOLDY COMBS 


Last fall I put twenty-one 
bees in a dry cellar, and this 


colonies of 
spring when 


I took them out I found them all dead but 
seven colonies, and when I opened up the 
hives I found the combs covered with a 


white mold and many of them with plenty 
of honey. I have not been able to find any- 
thing in the American Bee Journal on this 
condition. 

The cellar was a very dry one, but no 
attempt was made to control the tempera- 
ture, as there was no heat of any kind, and 
| suppose that the temperature was from 
freezing up at different times. One year 
ago I put several colonies in the same cellar 
and every one came out in fine condition. 
Late last fall | fed considerable sugar and 
water to them and I noticed at the time I 
put them in, also when I took them out, 
that some of the comb that still had honey 
and sealed, that it had a very blue cast in 
color; the mold seemed to be on the empty 
comb. 

Do you 





think the syrup had anything to 


do with it The ones that died were light 
colonies of bees, but many had plenty of 
honey when I found them dead. The hive 
were ten-frame Danzenbaker, single wall 
NEW YORK. 

Answer From what you say of the mould 
in the hives, it appears that it was not so 
dry in that cellar as you thought. 

l am under the impression that you did 
not furnish much, if any, ventilation A 
little ventilation would have kept the comb 
from becoming mouldy. It is possible also 
that the feed which you gave them had too 
much water We always use two pound 
of sugar to one pound of water, for winter 


feed, and we generally give it a while before 


bees 


putting the away, o that they may 
evaporate some of the moisture If it is 
fed to them very late, it is better to give 
them candy over the top of the combs. 
Next time you winter bees in that cellar 
ive them some ventilation by making an 


opening in a dark place where they will not 


ee the light ry also to keep the tem 
perature at about 45 degree 
ROBBING 

Strange looking bees have been robbing 


one of my colonies all this year and now 
have started on another colony My bees 
are the three-banded Italians The robbers 
look somewhat like Italians, but differ from 
mine in that they are minu hair on the 
thorax, being black and slick, although some 
of them have a little hair. The end of their 
tails is marked similar to an Italian queen’ 
tail, being a rich black with a faint ring or 


two up about one-third of the body, and 
the portion of the body where three yellow 
bands should be is solid yellow or copper 
color—really more of a copper color than 
my three-banded Italians. These robbers do 
not act like most robbers; they alight with 


little or no hesitation, act as if they belong 
to the colony, sit around on the alighting 
board and gradually work their way in. The 
bees only recognize them by odor, and after 
the guards grapple with them they do not 
leave if they are not thrown out on the 
ground; they will still cling to the alight- 
ing board or cluster of bees. I caught ten 
of them and put them in a queen intro- 
ducing cage which had been used for intro- 


ducing last year, and all these were dead 
within two or three hours What caused 
them to die in the cage? Is a cage that 


has been used a year ago poisonous to bees, 
or had these bees been hurt by the guards? 
I picked them from among the cluster of 
bees and guards on the alighting board 

caught some of them soon after alighting, 
before they seemed to be injured. I have 
not noticed these bees working on any 
flowers, and no one here has any bees that 
look like them What kind do you think 
they are? They may be the golden Italian 
I have never seen what is called the golden, 
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but these are not solid yellow; just the por- 
tion where the three bands should be is solid 
yellow or copper. 

How frames of honey be re- 
turned to bees after fumigating with carbon 
disulphide ? ALABAMA. 

Answer—The bees that are trying to rob 
are old bees that have lost all their hair by 
active slipping in and out of the hives which 
they are trying to rob. 


soon can 


They may be from 


your own hive or may belong to some 
neighbor's aplary They have become so 
used to robbing that they are bold, and 
that helps them to succeed in robbing The 
reason why they die so oon after being 
imprisoned in a cage is that they are quite 
old already and fret more than other bees 
when confined to a cage. If they had a 
queen with them in the cage they would 


probably live longer. 
Carbon disulphide is used to kill the bee- 
After 


twenty-four 


moths and their larvw# in the combs 


leaving them closed up for 


hours or so, they should be given air, and 


may be used in the hives very shortly 


after, for this ga evaporates rapidly 


QUEEN’S 


Please 


LAYING 


verify for me_ the 


POWERS 


tautement that 


a queenbee lay from two to three thousand 
erg a day, the eggs being equivalent to 
wo and three times the queen’s own weight. 
lso the statement that this egg laying is 


kept up for weeks at a time. 





NEW JERSEY. 
Answer—They say that the average num- 
ber of ef laid by a queen in a day is not 
much over two thousand, but queens have 
been known to lay three thousand eggs or 


more for three 


“The 


eggs that can be laid 


weeks in succession 


weight of the maximum number of 


daily by a queen is 


equal to about twice the weight of the 


queen.’ “Beekeeping,” by Phillips, page 41. 
Of course, we must understand that the 
queen i fed heavily by the worker at the 


time when the most egrxs are wanted and 
that the 


known a 


what is 
jelly.”’ Thi 


food given her i generally 


“roval royal jelly, 


produced in the salivary glands of the work- 
ers, is also fed to the young larvae, or grubs, 
and with it they grow immensely in size 
in a very short time. 

The royal jelly is evidently pre-digested 


food, easily assimilated. 


WHIPPED HONEY 
I see an article in the old reliable Ameri- 
can Ree Journal about whipped honey Will 
you please send me details on how to whip 
the honey? What kind of a machine do you 
use? Where do you get the machine? 


VERMONT. 


Answer——The quantity of honey which has 
been whipped o far ha not appeared to 
create a demand for a machine to beat it. 
What little we have handled was smiply 
whipped with a wooden patula It does 


deal of 
when the 
is getting cool and the honey 


not take a 
done at the 


great beating if it is 


right time, weather 
shows a tend- 
ency to granulate. 

devise a machine for 


work If so, you 


Perhaps you could 


doing the might sell a 


few, 


A WESTERN LOCATION 

Am writing you for a little advice I 
am located in the emi-arid country of 
suthern Montana We have cottonwood 


t 





box elder, ash, willow, lots of small patche 
of buckbrush, a few wild plums and choke 
cherries and quite a lot of dandelions. 

That much for the building-up period 
Then we have both yellow and white sweet 
clover. You understand this is all on the 
creek bottom, which is from a few hundred 
yards to half a mile or more in width. Along 
the creek the clover is as thick as it car 
stand, with some scattered over the bottoms 
As the creek is very crooked, it makes quité 
a lot of pasture in reach of bees. There are 
side creeks coming in every few miles also 
My idea is to locate apiaries at the mouth 
of these side creeks. 

How many stands do you 
keep in one place? Do you 
be a mistake to put 


think I could 
think it would 
them close to the rail 


road? 

Last year I had twenty hives in one 
place and they made 2250 pounds. Three 
of these were three-pound packages. Am 


ordering three-pound packages from Cali- 
fornia and putting them in Modified Dadant 
hives. MONTANA. 
Answer—Judging by your description, I 
would say that you ought to be able to 


each 
think the 
the railroad would have any injurious effect 
on them. them as 


make a hundred colonies in locatior 


profitable. I do not vicinity of 
Place 
to the largest 


near as possible 
clover fields, and do not put 
apiaries closer together than three or four 


miles. 


It seems to me that you have an excellent 


locality for honey production. 


GRADING HONEY 


experience difficulty in 
uniform in quality and 


i 3 


getting my 
honey , 


color. The 


first honey extracted will have a_ slight 
golden color due to dandelion, the bulk of 
it light clover, and the last part of crop 
slightly darker, from buckwheat or fall 


flowers. I have two 500-pound tanks which 
I used last year while extracting 16,000 
pounds of honey. l expect to produce a 
carload next year, and have been wondering 
if I should keep each grade separate or 
plan on blending it all together. 
2. Would a car be harder to sell if it 
consisted of three different kinds of honey? 
3. When a colony is at its peak in 
trength, and combs have to be raised to 
prevent swarming, how would this plan for 
increasing strike you? Brush bees from 
combs raised, place a piece of screen on 
top of extracting supers, and on top of this 
creen place a super containing frames of 
brood only. The heat from colony below 
would keep brood warm. In a few days thi 
super of young bees could be given a voung 
queen and put on a hive stand by itself 
With this system none of the active field 
workers would be taken from the mother 
hive, and no decrease in honey production 
hould result. I plan on trying this out 
next ummer. Piease criticize. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Answer—l1 and 2. We have sold honey 
in carloads only two or three times, because 
we have alway kept a goodly number of 
wholesale and retail customers, so that it 
was not necessary to sell in carloads. Of 


kept our customers informed of 
the kind of honey we offered them. 
want clover, others darker honey. It is the 


about 


course, we 


Some 


same 
like it 


it, although our 


granulated honey; don’t 


imagine it has sugar in 


some 
because they 
customers are generally 


well informed on this point. But if we 
were to sell 
probably think 


would 


honey in we would 
it best to blend it. In that 
have to heat it a little so 


that it might mix well and not show streaks 


2 


carloads, 
case we 
Your suggestion as to raising the brood 
combs into an upper story is probably good 
We never had to raise the combs out of the 
brood because we use a much 
chamber than the 
much less 


with the 


chamber, 
larger brood 
ind there is 
Dadant hive 
frame Langstroth 


Langstroth, 
with the 
eight- or 


swarming 
than ten- 


Under your’ circum- 
tances the method you 
ably work well. You must judge 
method by the 


locality. 


iggest would prob- 
of the 
idvisability of the weather 


vo have in your 
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NEGLECTED INSPECTION 


I understand there is a state bee inspec- 
tor, but he never calls to see if the bees 
are all right. I have about thirty bee stands, 
and I think if the state has a man for in- 
spector and he gets pay he should come and 
see if there is foulbrood. If he does not 
come around, it will be of no use for me to 
subscribe for the Bee Journal. Just now 
is the time to look after these things. 

ILLINOIS. 


Answer—The state bee inspector of Illi- 
nois is A. L. Kildow, Putnam, Illinois. If 
you want him to examine your bees, write 
to him. He has some state funds for this, 
but is not paid sufficiently to go and exam- 
ine every colony of bees in the state, which 
would require probably a dozen or more in- 
spectors. 

You see, if we did not publish a_ bee 
magazine there would b no way for you 
to find out how you can get your bees 
inspected. 


HONEY TREES 
Will you please give me the names of 
some trees that are honey producing? Also 
if they would grow in this country and pro- 


duce a good-flavored honey? rEXAS. 
Answer—Basswood is one of the best 

trees for honey. Its honey is of good 

quality. But mesquite, hackberry, huajillo, 


catsclaw and a number of other Texas trees 
are good. 

I do not believe that it would be ad- 
visable to plant northern trees in Texas, 
owing to the great difference in climate 
Besides, there are no trees yielding as much 
as those of Texas. 

Get information from your local men con 
cerning your particular region and plant 
such trees as will do well there. There are 
many good honey-producing trees there. 


NORTH DAKOTA LOCATION 

I am contemplating going into the bee 
business, starting with between 200 and 250 
colonies. In going into this business, the 
location is a very important factor. I have 
some experience with bees in this territory, 
but for some time have been thinking about 
North Dakota. Do you consider the loca- 
tion as between Idaho and North Dakota of 
enough difference to justify my locating in 
the latter state? Any information you can 
give me regarding location, etc., will be 
appreciated. IDAHO 

Answer—lIdaho is a very irregular state 
for bees, owing to its irregular constitu- 
tion. You appear to me to be in a very 
good section. 

North Dakota, on the other hand, is very 
regular, as it is a country of plains, with 
pretty general cultivation of sweet clover. 
But it is a very cold country and not very 
good to winter bees, except in the cellar. 

Personally, | would prefer your part of 
Idaho, as it is a more endurable climate. 
But for a choice of location, I believe it 
would be well for you to make a personal 
visit to the spots you wish to know about, 
especially to see whether there is not some 
beekeeper established there. 

REQUEENING AN OUTYARD 

I have twenty-five colonies of bees sixty 
miles from here. They are hybrids. Do 
you think if I graft some queen-cells and 
on the ninth day take two-frame nucleus 
and frames with queen-cells in a small hive 
to my place and keep them over that night, 
the bees would destroy the cells? I have 
some Italians here I could graft from. 

2. Will nine frames in a ten-frame hive 
have as much honey as ten frames? 

LOUISIANA. 

Answer—1. If you produce queen-cells in 
your apiary on the ninth day, you should 
destroy as many queens as you have cells 
to replace them; then on the tenth day you 
can introduce those cells as you propose, 
in the hives made queenless the day before 
It is practically a success in every instance. 


9 


2. Nine frames of comb in a ten-frame 
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DISPLAY YOUR HONEY PERFECTLY 
Dependable Service on Standard Sizes 


Our fluted honey jars are made as per specifications of Standardization 


Committee of the American Honey Producers’ League 
Distributed by 


DADANT & SONS, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


and 
G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 
G. B. Lewis Co G. B. Lewis Co. 
1921 E. Fourth St., Sioux City, lowa 1304 Main St., Lynchburg, Va. 
G. B. Lewis Co G. B. Lewis Co 
Colonie & Montgomery Sts., Albany, N. Y. 318 E. Broad St., Texarkana, Ark. 


HART GLASS MFG. CO., DUNKIRK, IND. 
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GUS DITTMER COMPANY SPECIALTIES 


Working your Wax into foundation for you for cash, 
and Dittmer’s Non-Sag Brood Foundation 











Our Nor az Brood Foundation has given absolute atisfaction the past season 
Not one word of fault, t ny number of commendation Our foundation busine 
doubled last season, and we are ready to book your orders now. Write u for sample 
and prices for early order which w n all case be a atisfactory as the quality 
of our foundatior We furnish a full line of hive ections, and all other upplis 
GUS DITTMER COMPANY, Augusta, Wis. 
—~ 
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GoldenQueens 


| now 5Oc each 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


BEAUTIFUL, GENTLE, AND 
GOOD HONEY GATHERERS 


We have specially made, patent 
pending, safe introducing cage, which 
is also self-introducing, in which we 
guarantee safe introductions even to 
laying worker colonies. The price 
for queen in this cage is 50c addi- 
tional. No disease. Health certifi- 
| eate. No charge for clipping. Pure 

mating and safe arrival guaranteed. 


The Golden Apiaries 
John T. Knight, Mgr. 
Letohatchie, Alabama 
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MONEY 
R. & E.C. PORTER, Mfrs. 


Lewistown, Ill., U. S. A. 
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Get 
Running’s Queens 
They Satisfy 


The kind WE use in our extensive 
Michigan apiaries, where we produce 
honey by the carloads. 

Choice untested Italian Queens, 65c 
each; ten or more, 50c each. Tested, 
50c each extra. 

All queens sent from Sumterville, 
Alabama. Telegraph office, Epes, Ala. 
Address for quick service, 














and Get Honey 


David Running Apiaries 
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hive, if they are properly spaced, will hold 
fully as much honey as ten frames, because 
the combs are made thicker by the bee 
Many people use only nine combs in hives 
that are built so as to give only 1% inche 
of space. Bees do better in hive with the 
spacing 1% inche So we make our ten- 
frame hives 15 inches wide inside But 
most of the ten-frame hives are made only 
13% inches inside. 
CLIMATE AND QUEENS 
Would you please advise me from which 


direction, or rather from what climate, it i 
best to buy queens for requeening purposes? 

I want to requeen a!l of my bees this fall 
I have always received queens from. the 
South and East, Louisiana and Texas mostly, 
but I don’t like these bees any too wel 
rhen I have got queens from the East, New 
Jersey and Connecticut. Every queen that 
I got from the East went bad about May 1 
Four or five became nothing but 
layers and the rest were 
bees. 

What I was wondering is whether I got 
the queens from the wrong climate, or did 
I just get bad queens? I dislike to have 
queens go wrong at that time of the year 
It seems as though the queens that the bee 
raise from those queens turn out to be good 
queens, but it is so heavily wooded here 
that it is impossible not to get them crossed 
with the black bees. KANSAS. 

Answer—I am under the impression that 


drone 
superseded by the 


the queens you buy get damaged in the 


mails. We have always secured good queer 


from every direction, although the best have 
come to us direct from Italy. 


I would advise you to secure a few queer 


in three-pound package next pring and 
breed queens from those Of course 

will have some mismatings, for that happer 
everywhere. But you will get enough pure 
mated queens to keep you ipplied 


A New Kellogg Display 

We have received from the Kellogg 
Cereal Company a copy of their new 
counter and shop display for Kellogg 
Corn Flakes. This consists of a 
standard card background with a dis- 
play of fruit, including plums, cher- 
peaches, 
strawberies, 


ries, oranges, raspberries, 
bananas, pineapples, ap- 
ples, pears, and in the front 
in the very front, mind you—a jar 
of wonderful honey with a label dis- 
playing the honeybee prominently. 
All the fruits are in the background, 
but the jar of honey is in the front. 
Now this display ha: 


right 


cutout corners 


in which can be inserted dummy 
boxes of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes It 
arrie a.center triangle at the top 


if the fruit panel bearing the words, 


‘Kellogg’s Delicious with Fruit.” We 


have one of these in ou iffice and 
‘ ece ed ry i rable 

er ron These i? l 
‘ 
‘ ie ‘ 
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‘ 
\ 
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stores, with the jar of honey featured 
most prominently. Certainly this will 
be a great service to honey, and we 
are grateful again to this magnificent 
concern for their cooperation. 
Gregor Mendel 

The number of ‘‘Wallace’s Farmer 
and Iowa Homestead”? for August 2 
gives a lengthy and interesting ac- 
count of the life of Gregor Mendel. 
This man was the discoverer of what 
is called “Mendel’s Law” of inher- 
itance. It would take too much space 
to describe it here. Suffice it to say 
that it was Mendel who discovered 
that individuals in nature, whether 
plants or living beings, have different 
abilities of self-reproduction, so that 
in hybridizing some prove to have 
greater powers of reproducing them- 
selves than others. In this way they 
established what are called dominant 
and recessive characters, the domi- 
nant showing themselves in greater 
number in the offspring. 

Mendel was fond of bees and tried 
to establish the Mendelian law in 
races of bees. He was a monk, living 
at the Monastery of Brunn, in Mo- 
ravia, now Czecho-Slovakia, and kept 
a number of hives in the garden of 
the monastery. It is very interesting 
to read of his experiments, especially 
those in peas, of which he grew sev- 
eral varieties, and showed how some 
of these were dominant while others 
were recessive, the dominant repro- 
ducing themselves in greater num- 
bers in the hybridizing of them. Al- 
though Mendel lived only to the age 
of 62 and died in 1884, many of his 
ideas have been retained and worked 
upon. 


When Is a Bee Not a Bee 


Papa, mama and little Elsie were 


visiting the stock show ‘and little 
Elsie seemed ill at ease. 
“What is the trouble, Elsie?” asked 


mama. 
“T want to see the bees!”’ 
“Why, this is a 
show and there are no bees here!”’ 
“Well, that is funny, h 
cause daddy read in the paper this 
that 


dear, livestock 


mighty 


morning bees were live 
stock ” 


He most certainly did, the item 
lated Washington, I. ¢ 


city 


and it ir 


: ; . 
nsus takers had 


rae! ] all « owned bees as 
est ' i ure ne T m be f 
He will Ave rouble it 
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Current association meetings and organization notices are published in 
this department each month. Secretaries and other officers of organizations 
who wish publicity here should make sure that notices are sent in before 


the fifteenth of the month preceding publication. 


Frequently notices are 


received too late for use and consequently do not appear at all. 


Eleventh Annual Convention in 
Georgia 

The eleventh annual convention of 
the Georgia Beekeepers’ Association 
will meet in its birthplace, the bee 
supply manufacturing plant of Mr. 
J.J. Wilder, in Waycross, Georgia, on 
Wednesday, September 17. 

The session will open with an ad- 
dress of welcome by the secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Way- 
cross at 10 a. m. Wednesday and 
close Thursday at noon with the se- 
lection of a meeting place for our 
next annual convention. 

A good program, including a trip 
into the great Okefenokee Swamp, 
is being arranged. You are invited 
to come and bring your friends. 

J. B. Hunter, Secretary. 


Midwest Horticultural Exposition 
November 11 to 16 

The Midwest Horticultural Exposi- 
tion will be held this year at Shenan- 
doah, Iowa, November 11 to 16. This 
exposition has been held every two 
years and is the chief midwestern ex- 
position where beekeeping products 
are a prominent part of the display 
material. Beekeepers over the mid- 
dle West should each year compete 
in the competitive exhibits allowable 
at this expositon. It is hoped that 
there will be a large number of en- 
tries from many of the states. More 
complete notice will be available 
next month. 


Radio Talks from Ames, lowa 

A series of radio talks will be 
started from Ames, Iowa, from the 
lowa State College, over. station 
WOI, beginning September 19 at 1 
p. m. Copies of these talks will be 
available to those who request them. 


Licking County (Ohio) Meeting 

The Licking County beekeepers 
held their annual picnic July 31, 
1930, at J. W. Crawford’s farm resi- 
lence, Hanover, Ohio. There was 
peaking by several beekeepers of 
ote, one especially, V. C. Stiers, of 
\lexandria, age 83 years 

Dinner was served at 12 o'clock 
oon Basket lunch and ice cream 
Officers elected J W 
president: M. N 


Crawford, 
Brown, vice-presi 


secretary ana 


dent: ( ig Ruff, 
reasurer, and Sarah M. Ruff, assist 


int secretary 


Beekeepers’ Chautauqua at Madison, 


Wisconsin, August 13-14 

The Wisconsin beekeepers’ Chau- 
tauqua was held at Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, on August 13 and 14, in charge 
of Prof. H. F. Wilson, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. The principal 
speakers were H. F. Wilson, Lewis 
Parks, M. C. Berry, E. R. Root, James 
1. Hambleton, C. D. Adams, James 
Gwin, C. W. Aeppler, F. B. Paddock 
O. A. Lende, L. C. Dadant, and Mrs. 
Day, of the Kellogg Company. The 
very interesting program included a 
demonstration by Mrs. Day, of the 
Kellogg Company, who is assistant 
to Miss Barber and certainly did her 
self as well as her company great 
credit. 

One of the interesting parts of 
the meeting was a visit to the Dr. 
Miller Memorial Library. Some of 
the most outstanding volumes of the 
library were exhibited on the study 
tables of the University of Wisconsin 
library room. Prof. Wilson has cer- 
tainly done a wonderful work in ac- 
cumulating such a large amount of 
material for this very important 
library. It is the intention of the 
American Bee Journal at some early 
date to give to the beekeepers in- 
formation relative to the work that 
has been and is being done in ac- 
cumulation of material for this li 
brary. 

After the two days’ 
picnic dinner and field meet were 
held at Vilas Park, where about sev- 
enty-five beekeepers sat down to a 
most enjoyable luncheon. It is ce 
tain that Wisconsin beekeepers know 
how to entertain their friends 


meeting, a 


North Dakota Summer Meeting 

More than fifty beekeepers from 
six states attended the summer meet- 
ing of the North Dakota Beekeepers’ 
Association at Carrington on July 18 
W. F. Boylan, president of the o1 
ganization, is also mayor of Carring 
ton, and it was he who welcomed the 


bee men to his town The response 
was by W VW Remington, former 
president who mentioned the fact 
that the Germa tariff n ‘ nece 
iry Tor fit ‘ rh 
Pas iy prod 
in | Law 
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nal, who talked on the honey sources 
of the Northwest. 

The Kinwanis Club entertained the 
bee men at a delightful noonday 
luncheon accompanied by music, and 
an address by the president of the 
club and one by Hon. J. A. Kitchen, 
commissioner of agriculture. 

The afternoon was featured by a 
report of the League convention by 
Ralph Smith, president of the Moun- 
tain States Association. Secretary 
J. A. Munro presented a plan of at- 
filiation with the North and South 
Dakota horticultural societies where 
by all will use a joint publication and 
secure full benefits of all the com 
bined membership. This 
favorable action. 


received 


C. S. Engle talked on management 
for extracted honey production, out 
lining the essentials for success in 
There was 
much interest in two branches of a 
cherry tree from the orchard of 
George Gregg, of Garrison. One of 
the branches was loaded with fruit, 
while the other, from which the bees 
had been excluded by screens, had 
only about a half dozen cherries, thus 
proving the value of the insects in 
ecuving pollination. 


the sweet clover region. 


Kansas Federation 


The Kansas Federation of Bee- 
keepers’ Associations met June 1 at 
the residence of F. Dean, of Topeka, 
Kansas. This meeting consisted of 
a gathering of delegates from the 
different associations of the state. 
Mrs. Kathleen Williams was elected 
temporary president and R. L. Parker 
temporary secretary. 3y-laws were 
drawn up and adopted providing that 
the delegates meet twice a year, once 
in summer and once in winter, the 
winter meeting to be held at Man 
hattan during Farm and Home Week. 
Each delegate has one vote and each 
issociation one delegate. Officers 
elected for the year are: O. A. Keene, 
lopeka, president; J. F. Rule, Par 
ons, vice-president; and Kathleen 
Williams, Burlington, secretary. 

\. V. Small, of Augusta, explained 
the operation of an organization in 
the Arkansas Valley which sells co- 
operatively by keeping each member 
in close touch with the current mar 
It is a group of only five 
men, each having deposited $25.00 
ind agreeing to report truthfully 


market information gathered, to give 


Ket prices 


elling prices and other information 
central office This information 
then distributed to the five men 
ecretary For two yeat 
ha vorked well, and 
it the number ot member 
i Vi nall ive ‘ 
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More Adventures of the Bee Fairies 
By Aunt Laura 


Synopsis: Four children with their 
aunt, who is a béekeeper, are changed 
into bee fairy children and allowed 
to visit the bees. Today they enjoy 
a treasure hunt. 

* * * 
Chapter 8 
NCE more the bee fairy chil- 
dren found themselves carried 
through the clear summer by strong, 
swift wings, following their friendly 
guide. They noticed that the rest of 
the party, Yellow Band, Velvet, and 
Imp, had one by one left them, so 
as Robert asked Fleet Wing a ques- 
tion they flew close to hear her reply. 

“Why didn’t you ask Flighty where 
she got her preserves?” 

Fleet Wing laughed. ‘That is not 
our custom, my dear. Flighty did 
her part when she came in bragging 
about her find. It was up to the rest 
of us to hunt for ourselves.” 

“But it would have saved time,” 
argued Robert. 

“Yes, maybe, but you must always 
try to keep in mind that time is not 
the important thing with us. The 
important thing with bees is: Are we 
doing the work our Heavenly Father 
planned for us — fertilizing flowers 
so they can produce seed or fruit.” 

“But peach preserves aren’t flow- 
ers,” suggested Dickey. 

“No, my dear, but peach preserves 
are sweet, and, while we prefer nec- 
tar, occasionally we use other sweets 
as well.” 

“And why did Velvet and Yellow 
Band and the rest go off by them- 
selves?” inquired Robert. 

“To hunt for themselves,”’ replied 
Fleet Wing. “That is another of our 
laws. You see our Heavenly Father 
knew every flower, far and wide, 
must be visited, and if we bees only 
hunted the source of what some other 
bee brought in, many flowers would 
be neglected, so He in His great wis- 
dom put it into our hearts to each 
hunt for her own nectar. When 
someone brings in a load of treasure 
it is whispered about and those who 
can be spared start out, hunting here, 
there, anywhere, to find some them- 
selves. It may be we find the same 
sort of treasure; it may be another 


sort. It may be close at hand or it 
may be far, far away, but it is our 
own contribution to the family 
stores.” 

“Why is it,” asked thoughtful Mil- 
dred, ‘“‘that some flowers close to the 
beehive or right in the bee lot seem 
to be hardly ever visited and those 
a long way off, perhaps as far away 
as the city park, are visited often?” 

“That is another of the wise pro- 
visions of our Heavenly Father,” an- 
swered Fleet Wing. ‘Whether a 
fiower is at the very entrance of our 
own home or two or three or maybe 
more miles away, it stands its equal 
chance of being visited by us, and 
while we pollenize it we are rewarded 
by its nectar. Now shall we wander 
about until we find nectar, or shall 
we kunt for peach preserves?” 

“Oh, let’s hunt for the preserves,” 
ex‘ed the children, rememberig such 
delicacy of old. “It sounds so in- 
teresting and exciting.”’ 


“Very well,” replied Fleet Wing, 
“preserves it is. There are several 
places where one can usually find 
some sweet goodies; for instance, the 
community playground just at the 
edge of town. These town children 
eat their lunches there and often 
scatter bits of candy or jelly or 
sweeties about. We’ll go there first.” 

So away they flew, past the pretty 
farms and over the suburban homes, 
to the playgrounds, but no treasure 
did they find. Once or twice they 
were tempted by gay posy beds or 
fields of wild blossoms to linger, and 
once they stopped to inspect the 
fruits on a peddler’s cart, where, of 
course, they failed to find the coveted 
peach preserves. 

“You understand,” remarked Fleet 
Wing, as they continued their jour- 
ney, “we bees always greatly prefer 
nectar, but at times we cannot find 
any, which sometimes makes us very 
cross. For instance, during a shower, 
all of the nectar may be washed off 
the blossoms. Then, too, some flowers 
only secrete nectar in the afternoon; 
others only in the very early morn- 
ing. Sometimes we are guided by 
sight, sometimes by smell. Some- 
times we take our treasure from 
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other hives where the bees are silly 
enough to leave a bit unprotected, 
and occasionally we find a bit of 
honey in a deserted hive; but always 
we like nectar if we can get it.” 


Then with a gay little laugh and 
a merry twinkle of the eyes, Fleet 
Wing turned to Aunt Laura. “Or 
we have even been known to try to 
carry off honey that our dear bee 
lady had laid away in the house for 
herself. I heard of such a time not 
long ago, when she was bottling some 
honey. It smelled so very, very de- 
licious that we thought surely we 
must help ourselves to it even though 
we knew every window of her house 
is most carefully screened and every 
cervice stopped up.” 

Aunt Laura laughed. 
crevice, Fleet Wing.” 


“Oh, ho, we know what you mean,”’ 
cried one of the children. ‘‘We heard 
about that. You told us, Auntie dear, 
about the time you kept wondering 
where in the world the bees got in, 
and you kept wondering and wonder- 
ing until you found some bees all 
sooty!” 

Fleet Wing laughed. 
say they were. It was a good joke 
on all of us. Blunder and Buzz came 
home in a great flurry, all covered 
with soot, which is against one of 
our most important laws—neatness 
and cleanliness. They did look so 
comical, and after no end of coaxing 
they finally told us a gay tale of 
their adventures—how, as they were 
hunting for a way to get that honey, 
they just happened to fly over the 
chimney, and down they slipped, filled 
their honey sacs and returned home 
with it. But, dear, dear, when they 
went back for a second load our bee 
lady had put a stop to their mis- 
chief.” 


“How did you stop it?” cried the 
children, turning to Aunt Laura. 


“A bit of shavings and a few news- 
papers burned on the hearthstone 
convinced the bees they preferred 
honest to goodness nectar to my sup- 
ply of honey,” replied Aunt Laura. 


“They were something like Santa 
Claus, weren’t they?” laughed Doris 
May, “only he takes a load down, and 
they brought one up.” 

“Can’t they get down the chimney 
any more?” asked Mildred. 

“No,” replied Fleet Wing; “your 
Aunt Laura had the hired man fasten 
a screen over its top.” 


“Naughy, naughty Aunt Laura,” 
giggled Doris May. ‘You should be 
ashamed of yourself.” 


Just here Mildred spoke. ‘Do you 
reckon Mrs. Adams is making peach 
preserves today? She got grand- 
mother’s recipe over the phone last 
night. I heard her.” 


“Grandmother made some herself 
yesterday. We helped her, didn’t we? 


“Not every 


“Sooty! I 
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But of course it could not be her,” 
replied Robert. 


“Why, she’s drying them in the 
sun room today,” spoke up Dickey. 
“I saw them when I ran in just after 
breakfast. I don’t know why I never 
thought of that.” 


Fleet Wing nodded. “We'll just 
take a look at your grandma’s sun 
room.” 


“But it’s screened, all new. 
Grandad and the hired man put on 
all new wire screen just this spring, 
and you know grandma never has a 
fly or bee in her house,” exclaimed 
Mildred. 

“T know that,” replied Fleet Wing, 
“but come on. If there are peach 
preserves there, maybe we can find 
a way to get our share. 

“Yes, yes,” cried the children, 
“let’s go and see.” 

So, turning, they hastened toward 
grandmother’s house, nestling among 
the trees. Straight to the sun room 
they flew. Carefully they surveyed 
each window, each door. Never were 
nicer, neater, more effective screens 
anywhere, for grandfather and the 
hired man, supervised by grandma, 
never did such things half way. 

The bee fairy children searched 
diligently all over the new wire 
sereening. They circled around the 
house; they even flew over. the 
chimneys. Then back to the sun 
room they went. Not an opening 
was to be found. Within, on the 
neat, old-fashioned table, in the 
shallow glass dishes, were the beauti- 
ful peach preserves, gloriously rich 
and golden in the warm sunshine. 
Grandma was nowhere in sight. The 
summer breeze stirred the grape 
leaves and a huge, gayly colored 
butterfly poised over the delphiniums. 

The bee fairy children clustered 
outside the screen, watching and 
listening intently. Then came a heavy 
step on the gravel and Elliot, the 
hired man, appeared, a basket of eggs 
in his hand. 

“Wait here,” 
“Tl be back.” 

Breathlessly the bee fairy children 
waited. They heard Elliot’s big voice 
and grandma’s low, gentle tones. 
Then the screen door slammed. An- 
other moment of silence! How very 
deliciously appetizing, how tempting 
were those peach preserves! As hu- 
man children, peach preserves made 
with honey and spread on grandma’s 
home-made bread was the most won- 
derful of between-meal lunches, but 
now as bee fairies they felt they 
simply must have some! But how? 
Once more they buzzed energetically 
over the screen. How very strong, 
how decidedly secure it was! Then 
a voice —a jolly bee voice — called 
them. 

“Ho, ho, everybody! I'll get ’em,” 
cried Fleet Wing as she flew from 
the cool, darkened dining room. 


cried Fleet Wing. 
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‘“‘When that noisy man held the back 
screen door open I popped in. Now 
I’ll eat as fast as I can, and you, each 
of you, reach in your tongue and 
drink it up when I offer it to you.” 

So Fleet Wing sipped the syrup 
from the coveted peach preserves 
and, filling her honey sac, she flew 
to the inside of the screen. There, 
spreading out her mandibles, she 
forced the syrup from her honey sac 
into a drop on them. Then the others, 
by sticking their tongues through the 
screen, drew it into their own honey 
sacs. 

“T never knew peach preserves 
were so good,” cried Robert. 

Trip after trip was made from 
table to screen, but it was slow work. 
Distinctly they could hear Elliot’s big 
voice and grandma’s gentle, indistinct 
reply. Then Robert had an idea. 

“Say, look here,” he cried, “when 
old Elliot comes out, why can’t I 
come in and help you eat?” 

“For once your eating would help 
the rest of us,” giggled Mildred as 
she waited her turn to sip from Fleet 
Wing’s mouth. 

So it was agreed, and Robert, 
watching his chance at the kitchen 
door screen, slipped over grandma’s 
head and flew through the kitchen 
and dining room, so familiar to him 
when as a noisy little boy he played 
there. Joining Fleet Wing on the 
edge of the preserve dishes, he began 
helping her in the task of carrying 
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the treasure to their partners with- 
out. 

With a boldness born of enthusi- 
asm, the bee fairies there were al- 
most ready to carry their plunder to 
the hive, to return for another load, 
when grandmother appeared at the 
dining room door. 


“Dear, dear, there are some bees. 
How ever did they get in?” 

“Oh, oh!” cried Dickey, 
caught them.” 


“What will they do?” gasped Doris 
May. 

“She’ll just put them out the way 
she always does,’”’ whispered Mildred, 
glad in her heart that grandma never 
hurt or was unkind to any living 
thing. 

Carefully grandma slipped a tum- 
bler over naughty Fleet Wing and 
patiently waited until the bee was 
within. Then slipping the corner of 
her apron over the glass, she took it 
to the kitchen door and bade her run 
along and not come back. 

Fleet Wing rested a bit on the 
morning-glories there until Robert, 
without waiting for grandma to catch 
him, flew to the kitchen screen and 
was also put out. Then the two 
joined the rest of the raiding party 
and returned to the hive triumphant 
with their heavy loads of peach pre- 
serves to add to the family stores. 

(Other adventures will be told in 
our next chapter.) 
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“Better Bred” QUEENS 45c each 


They must satisfy. 
Sample queen 40c. 


Trial order offer 5 for $2.00. 
No disease. 


Any number. 








CALVERT APIARIES ®-2-notcee. roe CALVERT, ALA. 





We have only a few weeks now 
to get those colonies in A-1 
condition for winter. Good 
young queens in your hives 
now for next spring would be 
indispensable. Let us help you 
solve that requeening problem; 
the opportunity is yours and 
should not be overlooked. 


Our queens are bred direct 
from the best breeders we 
were able to procure. Think 
what this means to you—a 





High-Grade Italian Queens oOc ea. 


Requeening Time 





Write or Wire Your Rush Orders for Return Mail Service 


YORK BEE COMPANY, Jesup, Ga. 


strain that has been improved 
for years and possesses all the 
good qualities one could wish 
for. They are bred right, very 
gentle, hardy, beautiful, and 
great honey gatherers. 


Remember quality, not price, 
makes the value, and our 
queens are guaranteed to please 
or money back. 


Satisfied customers 
is our motto 
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Doings in the Northwest 


By N. N. Dodge 
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Bees Help Make Apples Ordered 
Half Way Round World 


An order for forty carloads of 
Northwest apples, 1930 crop, was re- 
cently telephoned half way around 
the world. The conversation was 
carried on between Mr. Sam Burch, 
of the United Kingdom Stores, who 
was in London, England, and Mr. 
Frank Stubbs, apple dealer in Yaki- 
ma, Washington. The order was 
placed for Jonathan, Winesap, and 
Newton apples, and Winter Nelis 
pears. The part played by bees in 
pollenizing apple and pear blossoms 
made possible the acceptance of the 
order, for weather conditions were 
favorable for the bees to be out dur- 
ing the blossom period last spring. 
In consequence, Yakima fruit grow- 
ers will enjoy heavy yields of apples 
and pears this season. 

—_—_o — 

Fireweed Promises Normal Crop 

Although definite reports are not 
yet available, a normal crop of fire- 
weed honey is expected from the 
coastal region where this plant flour- 
ishes. Warm days, cool nights, and 
the absence of cloudy or rainy 
weather have provided ideal condi- 
tions for the honeyflow and for. bees 
to work. Mr. Lewis White, of Kea- 
sey, Oregon, states that fireweed has 
been yielding heavily at the higher 
altitudes, but on the lower slopes the 
flow is strong only in places where 
the soil is moist. Heavy consumption 
of stores during the cold, wet weather 
which prevailed during the building- 
up period paved the way for sac- 
brood, which has been prevalent 
throughout western Oregon. Many 
colonies have for this reason been 
unable to make the most of the heavy 
flow. Vetch has yielded heavily in 
the valley districts of Oregon, where 
that plant is meeting with the favor 
of many farmers. According to Miss 
Elizabeth Dickerson, of Woodenville, 
Washington, the failure of bees to 
gather surplus from the early spring 
flows brought colonies into the fire- 
weed with empty combs. Winter 
stores must be left on the colonies 
from the yield normally taken as 
surplus, so that the crop will be ac- 
cordingly short. Chester Brown, of 
North Bend, Washington, at an ele- 
vation where the flow from fireweed 
is several weeks later than average 
locations, is optimistic. The first 
fireweed bloom has been yielding 
heavily and the honey is of especially 
fine quality. Messrs. Bradley and 
Kline, of Issaquah, Washington, re- 
port 140 pounds per colony already 
stored. The inroads of Canadian 


thistle in this district, although seri- - 


ously damaging the hay and grain 
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fields, furnish the beekeepers with 

an additional honéy plant, which is 

materially increasing the surplus. 
—_o— ' 


Bear Likes Honey on Golf Balls 


On one of the “Tom Thumb” golf 
courses in Los Angeles, a_ trained 
bear, known as Mr. Pronto, acts as 
caddy, retrieving the golf balls. Mr. 
Pronto draws a crowd whenever he 
is in action. His master experienced 
some difficulty in training him to 
chase the balls until he thought of 
immersing a few in honey, after 
which lesson the bear eagerly lum- 
bers after anything that resembles 
one of the white spheres. 

—_o— 
Alfalfa Weevil and Grasshopper Bad 
for Honey Plants 

The alfalfa weevil and grasshop- 
pers are becoming a menace to bee- 
keepers in some sections of Utah. 
Alfalfa fields damaged by these in- 
sects fail to yield nectar. Hot, dry 
weather has also affected the honey- 
flow in parts of the intermountain 
region, so that yields will be spotted, 
according to reports from the Moun- 
tain States Honey Producers’ Asso- 
ciation. Heavy flows from alfalfa 
and sweet clover have been experi- 
enced in many irrigated localities 
where water is abundant, and colo- 
nies which weathered the unfavorable 
spring season have been filling su- 
pers rapidly. Reports from Colorado 
indicate below normal yields. 

—— O — 

Honey Display at Wyoming Fair 

Mr. William Mosteller, chairman 
of the state fair committee of the 
Wyoming Beekeepers’ Association, is 
planning an especially fine apicultural 
display for the 1930 state fair, which 
will be held September 9-13, inclu- 
sive. 

—_o— 
Which Are Worse, Bees or Sea 
Serpents? 

Although bees have never shown 
any interest in aquatic sports, a 
swarm visited the East Green Lake 
municipal bathing beach in Seattle 
early one July afternoon and caused 
considerable commotion among. the 
bathers. The swarm settled on a 
limb directly over the beach, to the 
consternation of timid, lightly clad 
youths. Beach guards were unable 
to deal with the situation, which 
threatened to depopulate the beach, 
but were finally able to locate a bee- 
keeper, Mr. C. W. Bronson, who soon 
removed the cause of the disturbance. 


—_— oO — 
Spotted Conditions in Yakima Valley 
Mr. Farmer, manager of the Cong- 
don orchards has apiaries located 
throughout the Yakima Valley for 


September 


the purpose of pollenizing the blos. 
soms of the fruit trees. Approxi- 
mately one carload of honey is har- 
vested each season from the Congdon 
apiaries. Mr. Farmer believes thai 
an average crop will be obtained. 
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Less Alfalfa, Early Hay, and Spray 
Discourage Beekeeping 


Decreasing acreage of alfalfa, 
earlier cutting of the hay crop, and 
frequent periodical spraying of the 
orchards are three factors which are 
discouraging beekeepers in the fa- 
mous Yakima Valley of central Wash- 
ington, according to Mr. Daniel 
Wurth, long-time resident and honey 
producer of Wapato. Mr. Wurth has 
kept bees in the valley for a score 
of years, but has finally become dis- 
couraged after a series of years of 
crop failures brought about by these 
causes. During July, Mr. Wurth 
spent considerable time in western 
Washington seeking new locations 
for his bees in the fireweed regions 
of the Cascade Mountains. He had 
planned to place one hundred colo- 
nies on the Pacific Slope this season, 
but, being unable to find relatively 
high altitude location where the fire- 
weed flow did not reach its height 
until August, he intends to leave his 
bees east of the mountains until the 
spring of 1931. Bears, inaccessibility 
of the unoccupied fireweed locations, 
and the unreliability of the fireweed 
as a honey plant do not constitute as 
serious drawbacks, according to Mr. 
Wurth, as spray poisoning and rap- 
idly decreasing pasture. 





That June Cover Picture 


This picture is a view of part of 
my apiary of sixteen colonies and 
honey house, July, 1929. The picture 
was taken by my brother, Elmer 
Burk, when I was getting ready to 
take off my honey. 


One of these colonies, wintered 
over, actually filled nine extracting 
supers 6% inches deep. However, 
the tenth super, put on first for comb 
honey, was not filled, the foundation 
being only drawn out. The extract- 
ing supers all had drawn combs and 
are beautiful. 


The remaining hives in the picture 
are from two-pound package bees in- 
stalled the same spring on drawn 
combs. All of these colonies are in 
Modified Dadant hives and all my 
extracting supers are shallow Modi- 
fied Dadant depth. 


The picture was not taken to ad- 
vertise, nor was it framed, because 
these are facts which really happen 
with the large hives in use. They 
are doing equally well this year as 
an average. 


Joseph Burk, Norwalk, Iowa. 
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Cornering the Microbes of 
the Apiary—Part Four 


(Continued from page 431) 


honey within the hive. In the case 
of European foulbrood the disease is 
not permanent and can be reduced 
to a point where it causes little or 
no damage, and can be completely 
eliminated by developing strong colo- 
nies, 

For specific differences of these 
two diseases, it is recommended that 
the beekeeper secure, if possible, 
copies of Bulletin 809, dealing with 
American foulbrood, and 810, Euro- 
pean foulbrood, of the professional 
series of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

A bacterial disease of adult bees 
has more recently been found and 
discussed by Mr. C. E. Burnside, of 
the Bee Culture Laboratory at Wash- 
ington, D. C. This disease, which he 
calls “Septicemia of the Honeybee,” 
is reported from all the major bee- 
keeping sections of the United States. 

Mr. Burnside reports that the first 
symptoms of sickness appear in about 
sixteen hours after bees are inocu- 
lated with the bacteria. The bees 
act similar to chilled bees, and just 
before death their movements are 
feeble and the bees may be found on 
their backs, trying to move their legs 
and get on their feet. 

In this disease the bacteria attack 
the blood corpuscles and the blood 
changes from a pale brown color to 
a milky or cloudy appearance. 





Arsenic or Fly Paper for Ants 


As I saw in your Bee Journal of 
a bee man in Alabama having trouble 
with ants bothering his bees, I will 
give him a remedy that I have tried 
that got rid of the ants. I take some 
empty supers, scatter them through 
the bee yard. I then put some sau- 
cers in them and water with honey. 
Put a cover on. The bees cannot 
get to it. I generally get the ants 
working good, then I sprinkle arsenic 
in. I soon get rid of the ants. You 
have to wait till the ants work on 
your sweet honey and water before 
putting in your poison. You can use 
fly paper the same as for flies. 


E. Edwards, Wisconsin. 





Just when does the “comb honey 
a end in the mind of the pub- 
ic? 

In the early part of May, the 
Urma (United Retail Merchants of 
America) chain of thirty groceries in 
Springfield, Illinois, was advertising 
“Honey in the Comb. The Last 
Chance of the Season” In Chicago 
last July the buyer for a small local 
chain of food stores said the season 
was over the last of June. 


Frank H. Madison, Illinois. 
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Morrison Northern Queens 
STRICTLY THREE BANDED STOCK 


If you want queens with years of selection and breeding back of them. For gentle- 
ness, honey gathering, less swarming, and capping their honey white, requeen with 
Morrison’s line bred stock. Nineteen years’ experience.) 








ee ee 8 a EE ae eee $ .75 each 
Tested —~ niece _-. 1.25 each 
Breeders on 6.00 each 





PURE MATING, SAFE ARRIVAL AND PERFECT SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Geo. Morrison, Cloverdale, Ohio 











———————’) 
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HONEY CONTAINERS 


Suan. aun, 56 i & One, Per eaee ~~... 4... > 15 
See eee, ee eee Oe mee ok. GE 
OD ES anes ane oe 1.10 
SES EE FE ee 3.25 
5-lb. pails, per carton of 100 ________-------_- A 2 6.25 
10-lb. pails, TY i? ( =a elie t S i an 
pe Se, ee Ge: GD i eee en a. <a 
ee, CR, SU TNE eect itis npn eeneninenameenes —_ 660 
5-gal. square cans, ome in case ~~_~~~-~---~~-~~...------ .75 
5-gal. square cans, per case of two ______--_--_--_---_--~- 1.05 


Offered for shipment in original packages either from 
Reedsville, Wisconsin, or from factory at Maywood, Illinois 


GLASS JARS 


%-lb., 24 in a reshipping case, per case ~____-~- 
1-Ib., 24 in a reshipping case, per case ______- a a RE SE Ce 1.10 
2-lb., 12 in a reshipping case, per case —~ 


Special prices on large quantities 


A. H. Rusch & Son Co., Reedsville, Wis. 




















Caucasian Queens for September Delivery 


Caucasians are the undisputed gentlest race of bee known; can be handled very easy 
and fast; they cap their honey white and are record producers; they provision their brood 
chamber well after the main honeyflow. Our stock is of many years’ selection. Our queens 
are pleasing hundreds of others and we guarantee them to please you. 


Prices of queens for balance of season are: Untested, one to five, each, $1.50; six, 
$8.00; twelve, $15.00; twentyfive to forty-nine, $1.00 each; fifty and over, 90c each. Tested, 
one, $3.00; select tested, one, $4.50. Safe arrival, with health certificate attached. 


BOLLING BEE COMPANY, BOLLING, ALA. 


) nanan Baan linge ote el tg , 
( “Magnolia State’’ 
Jensen’s agnolia State’’ Queens 5 


50 Cents 


$45.00 per HUNDRED 


Search the world over, you will find none better. Judging from the reports of 
some of our customers, we are safe in saying, “You will be more than pleased.” 


Old customers practically taking our output. Quick shipments and live arrival 
in good condition as well as the high quality queens sure do bring repeat orders. 
Capacity, 150 queens daily. 


To serve you satisfactorily is our highest ambition. 


we nee snap enna Argan an. 
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Crop and Market Report 


Compiled by M. G. Dadant 


For our September American Bee Journal, we asked 
our reporters to answer the following questions: 


1. How is your crop compared to a year ago? 


2. What will be the probable per colony average in 
your locality? 


8. If crop is short, doesn’t it look like 1929 prices 
should be maintained? 


4. What are buyers offering to pay? 


CROP COMPARED TO YEAR AGO 


Remarkable it is that there are so few states in which 
the crop seems to be the equal of a year ago. In fact 
they could almost be named over on one hand. Con- 
necticut seems to be better, New York about even, Lou- 
isiana much better, western Iowa at least as good, 
Nebraska and Kansas nearly as good, Arizona better, 
Montana better, southern California better, Manitoba 
better, Ontario as good. In practically all other loca- 
tions, except perhaps the northern half of the south 
peninsula of Michigan and the northern peninsula, the 
crops seem to be smaller than a year ago. 


Texas seems to be the worst hit, probably, of any 
state in the Union, having probably only 10 per cent 
of last year, which was not a bumper crop. Alabama 


reports almost nothing and nearly all of the other south- 
ern states similar conditions. Georgia, however, has 
perhaps 50 per cent of last year and Florida somewhere 
near the same. The southern Atlantic states similarly 
are hard hit. 


When we come to the central western section, all of 


those sections which had sweet clover to rely on are: 


going to do fairly well, although perhaps not as good as 
last year. Even in the drought-hit sections it is remark- 
able what beekeepers have done where they were sur- 
rounded by pastured sweet clover or sweet clover grow- 
ing in waste places. We have one report from Illinois 
of 250 pounds per colony and several scattering reports 
of 100 pounds. This was offset, however, by a much 
larger number of reports giving practically no yield or 
a yield of from 10 to 25 pounds per colony. Wisconsin 
will perhaps have 75 per cent of last year and Minne- 
sota 60 per cent, with South Dakota and North Dakota 
likely 60 to 80 per cent. Oklahoma crop is light, and 
also the same applies in most parts of New Mexico, al- 
though there are here a few conflicting reports and some 
large crops noted. In Colorado conditions are not flat- 
tering, nor are they in Wyoming. Neither will Utah have 
more than 75 per cent of the crop, whereas the same is 
true of Nevada. Montana appears to have done better 
than nearly any other of the mountain states, and Idaho 
may approach last year’s total. In Washington the crop 
does not seem to be over 60 per cent of 1929. In south- 
ern California the crop is very much better than last 
year, although far from good yet. In central California 
the crop has suffered very much and northern California 
will not have over the equal of last year. All of these 
reports, of course, are made on slim yields for the bal- 
ance of the season. Late rains in nearly all sections have 
naturally made the outlook much better and it may be 
that many of the states now reporting very poor condi- 
tions or less than normal may reach last year’s total. 


PER COLONY AVERAGE 


Among the heaviest per colony average states are likely 
New York, Louisiana, western Iowa, north central Michi- 
gan, western Minnesota, South Dakota, Arizona, Mon- 
tana, and Manitoba. In most of these states at least 
100 pounds per colony is looked for, and there are a 


considerable number of reports showing that beekeepers 
in favored sections will reach 200 pounds average. 


Taking the entire country, however, although condi- 
tions have perhaps somewhat improved over what they 
were when the August report was written, which was 
during the blistering hot weather, still there is no doubt 
but what the crop will be very much short of 1929. This 
is particularly true of comb honey, which can be pro- 
duced usually with best results with heavy crop yields. 


PRICE MAINTENANCE 


In nearly all sections it was agreed that the price 
should be maintained at last year’s figures, owing to the 
shortage of crop, and nearly all beekeepers who were 
dependent on retail sales for disposition of their honey 
were intending to hold to last year’s prices. One or two 
even reported having advanced. 


With the larger producer, however, there was a ques- 
tion as to whether the last year’s price could be held even 
though it looked entirely justified. Early price sugges- 
tions did not seem to indicate that the price would hold 
up to last year, at least for a beginning price. In Canada 
it was suggested that perhaps one cent per pound lower 
price would have to be made than last year owing to the 
heavy carryover and the desirable crop this year. Maine 
seemed to be the only state reporting too much rain to 
give best results. 


OFFERS 


The August report indicated that in the neighborhood 
of 7% to 8 cents f. 0. b. New York had been offered for 
honey. There were a number of central western sug- 
gestions that comb honey had been offered in the neigh- 
borhood of $3.75 to $4.00 per case and several white 
extracted offers in the neighborhood of 7 to 7% cents 
delivered to a central point. 


One lot of offers reported was 6 cents per pound for 
extracted honey f. o. b. shipper’s point. 


In North Dakota the indication was that 7 cents at 
least would be asked for car lots of white sweet clover 
honey, with some Michigan reporters stating 8 cents as 
a minimum. 

The bulk of the offers made so far to producers seem 
to be in the neighborhood of 6 to 6% cents for good 
white honey f. o. b. shipping station, with amber honey 
dropping as low as 4 cents per pound in some instances. 


In central western areas, at least, it appears that the 
white clover crop is not going to be as light colored as 
usual, evidently from the fact of the extremely dry 
weather and also that bees were gathering from every 
source wherever available and that minor sources seem 
to be yielding enough to darken the clover honey. How- 
ever, the honey is yet a light amber and would well pass 
for the usual white clover crop, but would not compete 
with the lighter honeys of the sweet clover and inter- 
mountain territories. 


The question as to where the price on honey would 
stabilize this year is to depend entirely upon industrial 
conditions and the possibility of a demand being created 
by the consuming public. 

This would indicate that, if conditions improve, there 
may be a strengthening in the honey market during the 
fall and winter months over the opening prices offered 
earlier. Comb honey undoubtedly is going to be in de- 
mand on account of a short crop. 

There seems to be no doubt but that there would be 
considerable demand on the part of beekeepers in the 
stricken sections, who will have to buy honey to supply 
their trade. One report from Alabama was to the effect 
that one-half cent per pound more was being paid for 
honey to supply local needs than last year. This was, 
however, the only very flattering report. 





We Are Cash Buyers of Honey and Beeswax 
and best prices, freight prepaid 
‘e also furnish cans and cases. 


Fred W.Muth Co. na one 








Renew Your Subscription 
Write for Our Special Club Offers 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 


° Sey 236 N. Clark Se. 
Edwin H. Guertin *°°3;,cs" 
Buy and Sell All Grades Extracted Honey 
References: ist National Bank, R. G. Dun or 
Bradstreets Commercial Reports. 
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and address. 
PAYS.” 


mum ad ten words. 





This Is Your Market Place 


—where you may buy, sell or exchange at 
moderate cost — only 7 cents a word. Count 
each word of your message, including name 
Our advertisers tell us: “IT 
Send your ad for the very next 
issue now to reach us by the 15th. 
Send remittance with copy and order. Mini- 


September 


Classified Ads That PAY 








Only 


7c 


a word 


Terms: 











Will sell your Honey, Flowers, Poultry, Fruit, Pets (as rabbits, etc.) and more .... Is your ad here? 


As a measure of precaution to our readers, 
we require references of all new advertisers. 
To save time, please send the name of your 
bank and other references with your copy. 


You Sell Quicker by Telling More 


Ads as small as ten words, costing only 70c, 
are accepted here, but our regular advertisers 
have demonstrated that it pays to tell more. 
Use enough words to thoroughly describe 
your offering and you'll sell quicker. Address 
all orders or inquiries to the Classified Adver. 
tising Department of the American Bee 
Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 








Advertisers offering used equip- 
ment or bees on combs must 
guarantee them free from dis- 





BEES AND QUEENS 





CHOICE, bright Italian queens that are a 

pleasure to work with and you will be 
proud to own. Requeen with stock that 
has been bred and selected in the North 
the past twenty-seven years for good win- 
tering; hustlers, gentle, and fine color. One 
queen, $1.00; dozen, $10.00. Breeders, $10. 
Emil W. Gutekunst, Colden, N. Y. 





THANKS for your past business. Will be 

open for your orders on the same stand 
in ’31 with better stock, better breeding, 
better service and larger holdings. If you 
are in the city of New Orleans in the mean- 
time, look me up at Kenner, Louisiana. Jes 
Dalton, Kenner, La. 





PRODUCTION-BRED Italian queens, un- 
tested, 50c each, any quantity. A. E. 
Crandall, Berlin, Conn. 





GOLDEN Italian queens for sale, the rest 

of the season: One, 75c; 6, $4.00; 12, 
$7.50; 25 or more, 50c each. The same 
good honey gatherers that are giving satis- 
faction all over the U. S. and Canada. They 
will please you. E. A. Simmons Apiaries, 
Greenville, Ala. 





IF you want gentle bees, good honey gather- 

ers and beautiful to look at, my strain of 
golden Italians will please you. Prices, July 
to November: One untested, 90c; six, $4.80; 
twelve to forty-nine, each, 70c; fifty or 
more, each, 65c. Tested, each, $1.25. Cir- 
cular on request. Health certificate, safe 
arrival and satisfaction. Hazel V. Bonke- 
meyer, R. 2, Randleman, N. C. 





IMPROVE your stock and insure a _ crop. 

Besides holding Indiana state comb honey 
production records for ten successive years, 
these gentle, scientifically line-bred Italian 
queens “WIN AGAIN,” having the longest 
tongues in competition with twenty other 
strains. 1 to 25 25-50 50-100 

Untested $1.25 $1.15 $1.00 

Select tested 
Honeyville Queen Apiary, Route 1, Foothill 
Blvd., east of Monrovia, Calif. Visitors wel- 
come. 





I AM offering my select golden Italian 

queens for the ce of season (un- 
tested), any number, 50c each; tested, $1.00 
each. I guarantee these queens to be as 
good as money can buy or your money back. 
E. F. Day, Honoraville, Ala. 





GOLDEN Italian queens producing golden 

bees. Good honey gatherers, not bad to 
swarm. State inspected. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Tested, $1.25; select tested, $2.25. 
Untested, 90c each; six, $4.80; twelve or 
more, 70c each. Select untested, $1.00. D. T. 
Gaster, R. 2, Randleman, N. C. 





SEPTEMBER special price on our golden 

Italian queens. Producing large, beauti- 
ful bees. Solid yellow to tip. Select un- 
tested, $1.00 each. Dr. White Bee Co., 
Sandia, Texas. 


ease, or state exact condition, 


Copy for this department must reach us not 
later than the fifteenth of each month pre- 
ceding date of issue. If intended for clas- 
sified department, it should be so stated 
when advertisement is sent. 





or furnish certificate of inspec- 
tion from authorized inspector. 
Conditions should be stated to 
insure that buyer is fully in- 
formed. 








BUY your queens from Allen Latham, Nor- 
wichtown, Conn. 





GOLDENS—Solid yellow to tip, select un- 

tested, $1.00; six for $5.00. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. H. G. Karns, Green Bay, Va., 
Route 1. 





REQUEEN with hardy northern Iobred 
Italians; 60c each until September 20. 
Charles L. Ruschill, Colfax, Iowa. 


HONEY FOR SALE—AIll grades, and quan- 
tity. H. & S. Honey and Wax Company, 
Inc., 265 Greenwich St., New York City. 





WHITE CLOVER comb honey, packed eight 
eases to carrier. W. L. Ritter, Genoa, III.. 
DeKalb County. 





FOR SALE—Extra choice white clover 
honey, case or carload; also amber. David 
Running, Filion, Mich. 





NEW clover honey in 60-lb. cans, two cans 
to the case, $11.00 per case. Samuel! 
Miller, P. O. Box 250, Carlisle, Pa. 





STURDEVANT’S CLOVER HONEY — St. 
Paul, Neb. Any quantity. 





FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—100 colonies bees in painted 

hives, with full sheets wired foundation. 
No disease. Price of hives and foundation 
only asked. L. L. Ferebee, Pineland, S. C. 








FOR SALE CHEAP—750 colonies bees with 

dern equip t. Good location. No 
disease. Law practice demands my time. 
N. L. Stapleton, Colquitt, Ga. 





FOR SALE—Complete apiary and equipment, 

including 260 colonies, winter and sum- 
mer locations, extracting house, trailer, 
many extras in’ supers, frames, etc. No 
disease. Bargain at $2,000. Going to col- 
lege; need the money. J. E. Hastings, Mesa, 
Arizona. 





FOR SALE—In sunny California, 100 colo- 

nies of bees and all equipment, or will 
trade for real estate in or near Iowa. J. B. 
Hohmann, Stony Ford, Calif. 


HONEY FOR SALE 








NEW CROP—Clover honey. Comb honey, 

cellophane wrapped; extracted, 60-pound 
containers. Write for quotations. State 
aa wanted. M. Larson & Son, Gard- 
ner, Iii. 





WHITE CLOVER—Comb honey, packed 
eight cases to carrier. C. J. Schwind, 
Route 38, Belvidere, Ill. 





HONEY FOR SALE—Any kind, any quan- 
tity. The John G. Paton Company, 230 
Park Avenue, New York. 





FOR SALE—White clover honey in 60- 
pound cans. None finer. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio. 





COMB, extracted and chunk honey in ten 

sizes glass containers and 2%-, 5-, 10- 
and 60-pound tins. Livest labels in U. S. 
or plain. One of our special display cases 
with $25 and $50 orders. Write for free illus- 
trated circular showing our packages and 
free samples of honey. Griswold Honey 
Company, Madison, O., U. S. A. 





FOR SALE—Our own crop white clover 
and amber fall honey in barrels and cans. 
State quantity wanted and we will quote 
prices. Samples on request. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 





NEW CROP shallow frame comb honey, also 
section honey; nice white stock, securely 
packed, available for shipment now. Colo- 
rado Honey Prod. Ass’n, Denver, Colo. 
HONEY FOR SALE—White and amber 
honey in 60-lb., 10-Ib. and 65-Ib. tins. 
Write for prices. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 








FOR SALE—Northern white, extracted and 
—— honey. M. W. Cousineau, Moorhead, 
inn. 





WHITE Clover extracted honey. Write for 
prices and samples. Kalona Honey Co., 
Kalona, Iowa. 





CLOVER honey, choice, ripened on bees. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Case or quan- 
tity. E. J. Stahlman, Grover Hill, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—Delicious palmetto honey in 
barrels; also heavy bodied amber. P. W. 
Sowinski, Fort Pierce, Fla. 





CHOICE lots white clover, sweet clover, 

light amber and buckwheat in any amount. 
State quantity wanted when writing. A. I. 
Root Company of Chicago, 224-230 West 
Huron, St., Chicago, IIl. 


FOR SALE—Would like bid on carload of 

50,000 pounds sweet clover honey, ready 
for delivery about Oct. 1. M. W. Thorapson, 
Toronto, S. Dak. 


HEAVY BODIED water-white sweet clover 
honey in case or car lots. Sample 10c. 

c . anes 1610 Fourth Ave. South, Fargo, 
. Dak. 











FOR SALE—White clover honey. None 
finer. Write for prices. Fred Leininger 
& Son, Delphos, Ohio. 





\ 





EXTRACTED clover-basswood honey in; new 
cans and cases; fine quality light anvber, 

carload or less. Sample on request. Reger 

Lane, Trumansburg, N. Y. 
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1930 CROP finest white clover and basswood 
comb honey, 200 cases; also extracted. 
Write Chester Keister, Orangeville, Ill. 
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MAKE queen introduction sure. One Safin 
cage by mail, 25c; five for $1.00. Allen 
Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 





1930 CROP—Finest white clover honey, 
comb and extracted. Write Stoller Apia- 
ries, Latty, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Light honey in 60-lb. 
David Conn, Roaring Branch, Pa. 





cans. 





FOR SALE—New crop white clover comb, 
4%x4% sections. C. Holm, Genoa, IIl. 


WHITE CLOVER comb and extracted honey. 
Charles Guhl, Napoleon, Ohio, R. 7. 








WHITE sweet clover-alfalfa, in case or car-. 


load. Sample 15c. 


George Seastream, 
Moorhead, Minn. 





| AM going to move. Will make a very 

attractive price to anybody who can use 
from 50 to 100 60-lb. cans of nice and ripe 
white and sweet clover honey. M. Noack, 
Frankfort, Ill. 





NEW CROP clover-basswood honey, finest 
quality. Case or _ carload. rite for 
prices. E. L. Lane, Trumansburg, N. Y. 


WHITE CLOVER honey $9.00 per case. 
Write for big lots. Sample l5c. Sylves- 
ter Legat, Spring Valley, Ill. 


CLOVER HONEY—No. 1 comb, $4.50; No. 2, 
$3.50 per case. Glass front wood or fibre 








cases, six- or eight-case carriers. Clover 
extracted 9c, 60-lb. cans. H. G. Quirin, 
Bellevue, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—‘“Black Hills” fancy extracted 

honey from sweet clover and alfalfa, in 
60-lb. cans, at 8 1/3 cents per pound. Write 
for prices on large lots. Ernest W. Fox, 
Fruitdale, S. Dak. 





FOR SALE—Best quality clover honey, $9.00 
per case of 120 pounds; new crop. Virgil 
Weaver, Moville, lowa. 


$11.40 FOR A CASE of two 60-pound cans 

of choice clover extracted honey, delivered 
freight paid your station within 500 miles 
of Savanna. Write for large lot price. Val- 
ley View Apiaries, Savanna, II. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 











WANTED—Car lots of honey. State quan- 

tity, shipping point and price. Mail 
sample. Hamilton, Wallace & Bryant, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 





; . 
WANTED—A car or less quantity of white 

honey in 60-lb. cans. Mail sample and 
quote lowest cash price for same. J. S$ 
Bulkley, 816 Hazel St., Birmingham, Mich 





WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap- 

pings for rendering. We pay the highest 
cash and trade prices, charging but 5 cents 
a pound for wax rendering. Fred W. Muth 
Company, 204 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CARLOAD clover white extracted honey. 
Old Taylor Honey Co., Chandler, Okla. 


WHITE CLOVER comb honey, 4% sec- 

tions. Must be graded U. S. or Colorado 
rules, Quote your lowest price and quantity 
you have to offer. A. L. Haenseroth, 4161 
Lineoln Ave., Chicago. 











WANTED—A limited amount of section and 

shallow frame comb honey. Early deliv- 
erey required. Sioux Honey Association, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


WANTED—Car or 





less white extracted 


honey, also comb honey in frames. 





delivered pri d d 1 rw 
rice and send sample. A A 
Burleson & Son, Waxahachie, Texas. 
SUPPLIES 





SAGGED COMBS are result of slackened 
wires caused by wires cutting soft wood 


of frames. Use metal eyelets. Per 1,000, 
60c. Handy tool for inserting eyelets 25c. 
Postage 8c per 1,000. Superior Honey Co., 
Ogden, Utah. 





FOR SALE—wWe are constantly accumu- 

lating bee supplies, slightly shopworn; 
odd sized, surpluses, etc., which we desire 
to dispose of and on which we can quote 
you bargain prices. Write for complete list 
of our bargain material. We can save you 
money on items you may desire from it. 
Dadent & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 


HAVE YOU any Bee Journals or bee books 
published previous to 1900 you wish to 
dispose of? If so, send us a list. 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, IIl. 


THE DADANT SYSTEM IN ITALIAN— 

The “Dadant System of Beekeeping” is 
now published in Italian, “Il Systema d’Api- 
coltura Dadant.’”’ Send orders to the Ameri- 
ean Bee Journal. Price $1.00. 


BEST QUALITY bee supplies, attractive 

prices, prompt shipment. Illustrated cata- 
log on request. We take beeswax in trade 
for bee supplies. The Colorado Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 


FOR SALE—Two-frame, reversible extrac- 
tor, like new; standard pockets. Cost 
$27, will take $13.50. L. Burchell, Perry, O. 














FOR SALE—100 cases used 60-lb. cans, two 
in case; used once. Charles F. Kohr, Chi- 
cago, Ill., 9245 S. Western Ave. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








PLANS for poultry houses; 150 illustrations. 
You need this book. Write for free offer 

and sample copy of “Inland Poultry Jour- 

nal,” 51 Cord Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


SELL IT—Honey or bees or queens or 
second-hand equipment or pet stock or 
poultry, by advertising it in Gleanings in 
Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio, with its more 
than 20,000 paid subscribers. Rates: Te a 
word classified; $4.20 an inch for display 
advertising. That great beekeeper, George 
S. Demuth, is editor, for whose beekeeping 
teachings 20,000 beekeepers subscribe. 








THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading bee jour- 

nal in Great Britain and the only inter- 
national bee review in existence. Special- 
izes in the world’s news in both science 
and practice of apiculture. Specimen copy, 
post free, 12 cents stamps. Membership of 
the Club, including subscription to the 
paper, $2.55 (10/6). The Apis Club, Brock- 
— London Road, Camberley, Surrey, Eng- 
and. 





BEE HUNTERS—I sell the best outfit for 


finding bee trees. Will Grover, Bristol, 
Vermont. 





CHINESE VITEX TREES—Wonderful nec- 

tar producers; bloom first year, from 
spring until frost. Special variety must be 
considered for best results. Nectar seems 
to flow as bees gather it. Will book orders 
now for fall planting. No deposit required. 
Give choice of trees. Price, one foot and over, 
$1; two feet and over, $2; three feet and 
over, $3, delivered, parcel post. Adam Scott, 
Mer., Joplin, Mo. 





Meetings and Events 
(Continued from page 451) 


draft a new apiary law to inclule a 
petition, signed by the secretary of 
each association, with a list of the 
number of colonies and the value of 
products produced by each  bee- 
keeper. 


Illinois Beekeepers’ Tour 


The annual Illinois State Beekeep- 
ers’ Association tour this year, Au- 
gust 6, 7, and 8, was in combination 
with the annual tour of the Illinois 
State Horticultural Society and 
started at the Hyde Brothers’ apia- 
ries, New Canton, Illinois. Hyde 
Brothers are probably the second 
largest beekeepers in Illinois, having 
about seven or eight hundred colo- 
nies, situated in typical Illinois loca- 
tions in the hilly country around New 
Canton. Everybody on the tour is 
satisfied that the Hydes know their 
bees. 
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Joining in with the fruit men, the 
tour went through various commer- 
cial orchards around Pittsfield and 
Griggsville, terminating at noon of 
the second day, Thursday, August 7, 
with a dinner in the high school gym- 
nasium at Griggsville, where G. H. 
Cale, the Associate Editor of the 
American Bee Journal, gave a talk 
to the fruit men on bees in orchards 
for pollination purposes; a talk well 
received and showing considerable 
interest on the part of the two hun- 
dred fruit men gathered in this new 
story, which is of mutual interest to 
both beekeeper and fruit grower. 


The beekeepers’ tour then con- 
tinued throughout Thursday and Fri- 
day, down through Jersey County, 
visiting the apiary of Mr. Brokaw 
at Pleasant Valley, and ending at 
the flower, nut and bee farm of the 
Riehl’s, just above Alton, on Friday 
afternoon. 

Although the number of beekeep- 
ers visited this year was rather small, 
the association of fruit growers and 
bee men had much in its favor, and 
it is hoped that tours in the future 
will be so arranged that the fruit 
men may also visit some of the com- 
mercial apiaries and the program of 
the two associations be more closely 
related. 


Annual Meeting of Texas Association 


At the recent meeting of Texas 
Beekeepers’ Association, the thirty- 
sixth meeting, at College Station, 
W. O. Victor, who has attended every 
meeting, opened the program with a 
review of the history of beekeeping 
in Texas, with special reference to 
the part which he has played in this 
industry. He traced the develop- 
ment of beekeeping from east Texas, 
through the Brozos River Valley and 
on to the commercial district of 
southwest Texas, giving incidents 
relative to many famous beekeepers 
of the past. 

Dr. A. C. LaMay, of the State 
Board of Health, complimented the 
beekeepers on the stand which they 
had taken in defense of the pure food 
laws. He explained the regulations 
governing the labeling and sale of 
foods by the Texas laws. He prom- 
ised’ to continue the cooperation of 
the past year with the legal commit- 
tee of the beekeepers’ association 
and gave definite instructions for the 
gathering of evidence for cases of 
supposed infringement of the law. 

A. W. Bulay, of Livingston, Texas, 
gave an interesting description of the 
sale of honey in east Texas, in which 
he was ably assisted by Mrs. Bulay, 
who has been the honey salesman of 
the family. Much of the Bulay prod- 
uct is marketed as chunk honey in 
glass. 

The keynote of the entire program 
was cooperation. Whitman Coffey, 
of Kyle, Texas. reviewed the present 
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Beekeepers Take Notice 


For thirty years we have specialized in the manu- 
facture of Sections from the whitest selected 
Wisconsin basswood. 


We also manufacture hives, supers, frames and 
shipping cases. 


Write for our free illustrated catalog 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company 
Marshfield, Wisconsin 


























An Easily Managed 
, Home for Your Bees 


A good hive has all the room the 
queen needs and also room for food and 
, young. Often over 100,000 cells are 
needed at one time. No hive but the 
Modified Dadant gives this room in one 
compact body. It produces big colonies 
and big crops. 


THE MODIFIED. 
DADANT HIVE 


Send for this sixteen-page booklet 
telling how the Modified Dadant Hive 
is used by successful honey producers. 


DADANT & SONS 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


ST ee eee eee arene TTT SS ea 


. « IF YOU WANT . . 


Quality -- prompt delivery -- at the lowest prices 
— for your copy of our bee supply 
catalog today. 


CHARLES MONDENG COMPANY 
159 Cedar Lake Road . Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Dadant’s Surplus Foundation 


A STANDARD OF PERFECTION 


This foundation gives each section 
a delicate center that blends per- 
fectly with every bite. Remem- 
ber, well pleased customers are 
the comb honey producer’s biggest 
Fancy Section Honey asset. 


Sold by all Lewis - Dadant Dealers 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Illinois 


APTS HUST SILL to 
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situation and made definite  state- 
ments as to why beekeepers should 
cooperate and why they do not co- 
operate. 

Dr. Paulson, of the experiment 
station, in a talk on the fundamental 
of cooperative marketing, reviewe 
the attempts of beekeepers to organ 
ize in Texas, and he explained wha. 
would be necessary for cooperation. 
He reviewed the experiences of man: 
cooperatives that have come into ex- 
istence and disappeared because the, 
ignored certain principles or hav 
enjoyed prosperity because they fol- 
lowed the laws to the letter. 

Other speakers on the program 
were E. G LeStourgeon, W. E. Joor, 
Miss Ima Graham, A. M. Patterson, 
J. V. Armond; Cecil Heard, chief in- 
spector; W. M. Whitney, assistant 
inspector; E. W. Cotheran, Roxton; 
H. B. Parks, T. W. Burleson, H. A. 
Victor, Roy Weaver, Dr. Warren 
Whitcomb, Jr., of the United States 
Field Laboratory, Baton Rouge, Loui- 
isiana. 

Dr. Whitcomb told of standardiza- 
tion and shipping of bees in combless 
packages to the North, advising the 
adoption of a proposed_ standard 
package. This was done and mem- 
bers agreed to begin with the new 
whenever the old packages were ex- 
hausted. Several reported already 
using the new size. 

The secretary was instructed to 
attend the meeting of the Southern 
States Conference and attempt to 
form a Southern Association of 
Queen Breeders and Package Dealers. 
The officers of the organization are: 
W. O. Victor, Uvalde, president; 
H. E. Coffey, Whitsett, secretary- 
treasurer. 

New officers of the state associa- 
tion are A. W. Bulay, Livingston, 
president; Edward Burleson, vice- 
president; H. B. Parks, San Antonio, 
secretary-treasurer. 

H. B. Parks, 
San Antonio, Texas. 





Utah Crop Lige 


It looks as though the honey crop 
in Utah will be light this year, except 
for a heavy harvest in the Uintah 
Basin, according to T. L. Ball, presi- 
dent of the Association and superin- 
tendent of the Superior Honey Com- 
pany. The light crop is due to the 
drought. Dan H. Hill, state inspec- 
tor, states reports of conditions of 
apiaries about normal. ca. Fe 





Slow Down the Band Wagon! 


(Continued from page 426) 
ever their financing of it and the 
consistency of their leaders show 
them ready to receive and operate 
it for the good of the whole industry. 

“There is nothing wrong’ with 
American beekeeping. It is as sound 
as any agricultural industry—sounder 
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than many. That there can be una- 
nimity of opinion is shown quite 
clearly in the concerted action during 
the last few months to support the 
pure food law. There are those, how- 
ever, who cannot see why purity of 
beeswax is not as important as purity 
of honey,” say a surprising number 
of those interviewed. 

An opportunity to study the psy- 
chology evident in the honey pro- 
ducers’ support of the pure food law 
and to apply it to other worthy bee- 
keeping projects needing mass opin- 
ion and action is available to.some 
leader who will be the Moses to lead 
us out of the “wilderness.” How- 
ever, he wants to be sure credit is 
given accurately and faithfully to 
those who work and not attempt to 
take the most of it undeservedly. One 
might say: Be patient with those who 
really try. Help them. Soften the 
voice of criticism, and if you prefer 
to stand on the sidelines, as many of 
us do, at least root for the “home 
team”’ first, last and all the time. 

Is there anything seriously wrong 
with American beekeeping? Not a 
thing that cannot be remedied by 
teamwork, interchange of informa- 
tion, recognizing the agreed majority 
and helping them to plan sanely the 
projects which will really be followed 
through to financial and moral suc- 
cess for beekeeping. We are like a 
slow circus parade—outdistanced by 
the band wagon. 

Slow down the band wagon! The 
elephants can’t keep up! 





North Carolina Beekeepers Have 
a “Rum” Problem 


Beekeepers of western North Caro- 
lina, according to an Associated Press 
dispatch, have their own rum prob- 
lem. Beekeepers estimate that mash 
from moonshine stills kills bees by 
the wholesale. The sugar used in 
the manufacture of the moonshine 
attracts hordes of bees. 

R. Craig Blean, of Black Mountain, 
North Carolina, and A. K. Queen, of 
Chandler, both report the loss of bees 
from this source. 


L. D. Bray, South Carolina. 





Traffic Disrupted When Army of 
Bees Get Loose 


This is the title of a newspaper 
clipping from Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina, sent to us by L. E. Webb, 
ef Morganton. It concerns a truck 
dyiver at Winston-Salem when his 
trailer and car were forced off the 
road with a load of eighty colonies 
of bees, which, the clipping goes on 
to say, “soon sought new homes when 
their workshops were suddenly shaken 
to pieces.” 

This is an unfortunate incident 
which will bring memories to many 
of' our readers. 
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ROOT SERVICE | 


CHICAGO 


If you like good CONTAINERS 








—we have them. 


Friction-top cans and pails. Corrugated shipping cases. 
Five-gallon square cans. Regular and window cartons. 
Round and paneled glass jars. Cellophane honey wrappers. 
Wooden glass-front cases. 


Write for our containers price list 


A. I. ROOT CO., OF CHICAGO 


224 W. Huron Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 














If better queens were produced we wouldn’t blame you 
for buying them, 


FOR 45c 


We will sell you queens that we will buy back 
if you can beat them. 


ORDER THEM 


And if the above guarantee is not broad enough, write your own 
and we will stand to that. 


YOU MUST 


Be satisfied if you buy from Stover. We are here to serve you. 


THE STOVER APIARIES, Tibbee Station. Miss. 


TELEGRAPH OFFICE, MAYHEW, MISS. 

















American Honey Plants 
By Frank C. Pellett 


pictures ‘ 
N ew facts New aw 


honey regions 


$3.00 


All the old information about this impor- 
tant side of beekeeping brought fully up to 
date. Many added pages of entirely new 
facts and pictures. 











The whole field of honey and pollen sources in America from 
first-hand information 


American Bee Journal Hamilton, Illinois 
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Huber’s New Obser- 
. ” 
vations on Bees 
By Francois Huber 
the blind Bn: be who first thoroughly inves- 
tigated the mysteries of the hive and made 
them clear to us. 
Contains also the later investigations 
of Pierre Huber, son of Francois. 
—Two volumes in one. 
Translated by C. P. Dadant 
To whom French isa mother tongue, Vol 
he — to the translation of this e*: 
French work a splendid English. a 
Over 200 Pages —Beautifully Bound 
Price $3.00, Postpaid 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
Hamilton, Illinois 
. —) 
SEPTEMBER | \ 
arti 
sto! 
A GOOD TIME to REQUEEN | “* 
From the fifteenth of August through tior 
September we will have a slow honey- rev 
flow, which will enable us to rear large 
quantities of queens at very little cost. sub 
Will furnish Select Untested (guaran- ord 
teed) Three-banded Italian queens at 35c tior 
each, any amount. Safe arrival. No dis- 
ease, and perfect satisfaction guaranteed. rec 
Uni 
. “e Ch 
The Crowville Apiaries ma 
Route 1 Winnsboro, La. Chi 
] 
CE rec 
in 
Important to 19% 
“lo 
Beekeepers - 
sul 
Vitex Trees & Seed nd 
an 
; ; ‘ ter 
This stock is grown from “Vitex Neg- 
unda Incisa” trees bearing the tablet o ; 
rf tached to them when distributed by the 7 
“< Bureau of Foreign Plant Industry. 19 
Individual, Half Pound, One Pound and Two Pound. Accurate Graduation. This Vitex is the I ong Blooming Heavy ter 
x Nectar producing variety. ty] 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES ) 
Trees are heavy rooted. Strong. Hardy 12 
HAZ BLATLAS GLASS Co. and rapid growers,Satisfaction guaranteed of 
WHEELINO.W.VA winded A 
WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS Price 50 cents Per Tree t ' 
GLASS FOOD CONTAINERS Postpaid - 
Rol ulentin safest. Ouies now, pay when of 
shipped rees are all good size Some ] 
blooming now. Price of seed on applica- 0: 
tion. Beekeepers should provide for fu- th 
ture honey sources.One planting sufficient pe 
AC HORD O U E ENS JOS. STALLSMITH 
GALENA KANSAS ~ 
° . y 
Fine Three-Banded Italians Bred for Gentleness w 


and Honey Producing Ability a 


They will please you FREE QUEENS + 
NOW 50c EACH ANY NUMBER : Prices on Palmetto Queens for September: 


One queen, 50c; six, $2.80; dozen, $5.40. S} 
Prompt shipments. Safe arrival guaranteed With every six queens ordered I will give : 


one queen free. Three-band Italians only. la 


° . No disease. 1! 
W. D. ACHORD, Fitzpatrick, Ala. | ¢ '¢ Enison, Belton, S.C. 














